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Nothing  sells  appliances  in  Chicago 
like  the  Tribune -$935,000  in  ads  last  year! 
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What  happens  when  a  major  appliance  maker  more 
than  doubles  his  advertising  expenditure  .  .  .  ami 
concentrates  it  all  in  the  Tribune?  Annina  Rejrii’era- 
tion,  Inc.  can  tell  yon  .  .  . 

“Sales  increases  in  the  Chicago  market  were  far 
ami  away  above  our  predicted  fore¬ 
casts— and  1^61  ended  up  as  the 
best  year  in  our  history.'" 

Big  results  for  any  company  in 
any  category.  But  in  the  hotly  com¬ 
petitive  appliance  field,  they're  even 
more  significant. 

This  is  just  a  single  success  story 


There  arc  many  more  like  it  in  the  Sy35,(M)()  worth  of 
general  appliance  and  home  entertainment  product 
advertising  placed  in  the  Tribune  last  year.  Which 
helps  to  explain  why  the  Tribune  carried  almost  twice 
as  much  of  this  advertising  as  the  other  3  Chicago 
papers  combined. 

In  any  product  or  service  cate¬ 
gory,  the  Tribune  knows  what  it 
takes  —  and  has  what  it  takes  —  to 
increase  your  share  of  market  in 
Chicago.  Whatever  your  marketing 
problem,  get  the  full  story.  Call  a 
Tribune  representative  sixin. 


Other  3 
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Ovnvral  AtiseriiMug  Expenditures, 
appliances,  radio,  t\  ,  hhfi,  etc.— 1961 


iriDune  Chicago  11,  E.  0.  Corboy.  1314  Tribuna  Tower.  •  New  York  City  17,  R.  C.  Mast,  220  E.  42nd  St..  • 
It,  1306  Penobscot  Bldg..  •  San  Francisco  4,  Fitzpatrick  Associates.  155  Montgomery  St..  •  Los  Angeles  5,  Fitzpatrick  Associates, 
Mexico  City,  Enriquez  Simoni,  Perea  y  Cia,  S.  A.,  Emparan  No.  17  •  London,  8.  W.  1,  Mortimer  Bryans.  3  A  5  Warwick  House  St 
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Try  on  the  new 
in  ALTOONA... 
“Test-Town”,  Pa. 


1963  NEW  YEAR'S  RESOLUTION  .  .  .  You'll  make  a  good 
start  by  testing  that  NEW  product.  NEW  package,  NEW 
campaign  in  Altoona.  Active,  diversified  and  balanced,  Altoona 
offers  a  broad  spectrum  of  consumer  tastes,  the  closest 
cooperation  between  retailers,  distributors,  and  the  one  power¬ 
ful  advertising  medium.  The  Altoona  Mirror.  Unchallenged 
by  outside  media,  the  MIRROR  reaches  98%  of  Altoona 
families.  And  4  out  of  5  Blair  County  homes  rely  on  the 
Mirror  for  basic  buying  information. 

TEST  BEST  IN  1963  WITH  THE 

Eltoona  SlTZicror 

Altoona  Pennsylvania's  Only  Daily  Newspaper 
Richard  E.  Beeler,  Adr.  Mgr. 


Where  Can  More  Linage 
Come  From? 

% 

It  can  best  come  from... 


those  who  have  the  most  advertising  to  place-the  big 
media  users.  Key  executives  in  these  companies  read  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  every  business  day.  Tell  your  sales 
story  to  them  through  their  favorite  publication. 

Publishad  at:  NEW  YORK,  WASHINGTON,  D.C.,  CHICOPEE  FALLS.  MASS. 

•  CHICAGO,  CLEVELAND  •  DALLAS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  and  RIVERSIDE,  CALIF. 
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5- 6 — Alabama  AP  Newspaper  Members,  Mobile,  Ala. 

6- 9 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association  Conference, 

Hotel  Barcelona,  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

7- 18 — American  Press  Institute,  Telegraph  Editors  and  Copy  Desk  Chiefs 

seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

10- 12 — Arizona  Newspapers  Association,  Pioneer  Hotel,  Tucson. 

11 —  UPl  Massachusetts  Editors,  Tiffany's  Restaurant,  Boston. 

13-15— Northeastern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Hotel 
Belmont  Plaza,  New  York. 

13-15 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Pantlind  Hotel, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

15- 17 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers,  Statler  Hiltoe 
Hotel,  Boston. 

16- 19 — The  Copley  Newspapers  Seminar  for  Advertising  Executives,  Li 
Casa  del  Zorro,  Borrego  Springs,  Calif. 

17 -  Wyoming  Associated  Press  state  meeting.  Plains  Hotel,  Cheyenne. 
17-19 — Tennessee  Press  Association,  convention  and  Press  Institute,  Hotel, 

Hermitage,  Nashville. 

17- 19 — North  Carolina  Press  Institute,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

18 —  Wyoming  Press  Association  convention.  Plains  Hotel,  Cheyenne. 
18-19— New  Mexico  Press  Association,  Alvarado  Hotel,  Albuquerque. 
20-23 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Edgewater  Beech 

Hotel,  Chicago. 

25- 26 — Virginia  Press  Association,  Williamsburg,  Virginia. 

26- 28 — Texas  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association,  Rice  Hotel,: 
Houston. 

28- Fob.  8 — American  Press  Institute,  Managing  Editors  and  Nows  Editors 
seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

29- 30 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Shoraton-Ton  Eyck  HoteL' 
Albany. 

31 — Now  York  Associated  Dailies,  Sheraton-Ten  Eyck  Hotel,  Albany. 


7-9 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  Deshler  Hilton  Hotel.  Columbus,  0. 

7-l(^— California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Jack  Tar  Hotel,  Sa 
Francisco. 

10-12 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

14- 16 — Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association,  Hotel  duPont,  Wilmingt<M>, 
Dela. 

15- 16 — New  York  Press  Association,  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse. 

16- 17 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Associati 
Hotel  LaSalle,  Chicago. 

16- 17 — National  Classified  Supervisors  School  and  Clinic.  Hotel  LaSalk 
Chicago. 

17- 19— Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago, 

18- March  I — American  Press  Institute,  Advertising  Executives  seminar  (for 
newspapers  under  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  New  Yoft 

19- 20 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Presided 
Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

24-26— Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton-Lincoln  Hotel,  Hous¬ 
ton. 

28-March  1-2 — PNPA  Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Conference,  Penn 
Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  I 


I- 3 — Florida  Women's  Press  Club  conference.  Robert  Meyer  Hotel,  Jack 

sonville. 

9-10— Northwest  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel  St.  Paul,  St.  Paul,  Minn, 

9- 11 — Association  of  American  Editorial  Cartoonists.  Washington,  D.  C. 

10- 12 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Sheraton-Chicago 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

10-16— National  Want  Ad  Week. 

II- 12 — American  Press  Institute,  Managing  Editors  and  Nows  Editors  semi¬ 
nar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

21-24 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Shelburne  Hotel 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

29-30 — Hoosior  State  Press  Association,  Marott  Hotel,  Indianapolis.  ; 
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WALTER  LIPPMANN  auuonuccs  a  new  syndicate  affiliation  effec¬ 
tive  January  I,  1963.  By  special  arrangement  with  the  Washington  Post,  the  twice-weekly 
analytical  column  of  the  dean  of  American  reporters  will  he  syndicated  throughout  the 
world  exclusively  hy  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate. 

Walter  Lippmann,  twice  winner  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  national  and  international  report¬ 
ing  {1958  and  1962),  now  appears  in  more  than  250  leading  newspapers  in  the  United 
States  and  in  45  foreign  countries. 

/\  fetv  territories  are  still  open.  For  full  details,  please  inquire  of 

LOS  ANGELES  TIMES  SYNDICATE 

Times  Mirror  Scjiiare  /  Los  Annelcs  S3,  California  /  MAdison  5-231 1 
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The  Morning  Call  &  Evening  Chronicle 

108,295*  DAILY 

The  Sunday  Call-Chronicle 

99,482* 

Affording  Blanket  Coverage 
of  the  Billion  Dollar  Lehigh  Valley  Market . . . 
First  In  Pennsylvania  In  Per 
Household  Retail  Sales  —  $4,361 

AII*ntown  -  Bethl*h*m  -  Easton  -  Metropolitan  Aroa 
*  Sopt.  30,  1962  ABC 

CALL-CHRONICLE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC 

AUENTOWN,  EA. 

Reprosonted  NaHonally  by:  Story,  Brooks  &  Rnley  Inc. 


UIM!  WHEN  DIO 
YOU  Die  UP  THIS 
FINE  REPORT  ?' 


ABOUT^ 
FOUR  OR  FIVE  ] 

ditolr&Publishersl 


Birthday,  anniversary,  whatever  the  occasion.  Editor 
&  Publisher  makes  an  outstanding  gift.  Check  your 
remembrance  list  today  —  and  don't  forget  your 
own  subscription! 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City . Zone  ....  State . 

Company  . 

Mail  check  to 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  THIRD  AYE.  NEW  YORK  22,  N.  Y. 

16.50  a  year,  U.  S.  and  Canada — all  other  countries,  $10.00 
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All  Hail  1963! 

The  good  year  1963  (we  hope)  ought  to  bring  about  a 
thorough  housecleaning  of  all  mailing  lists  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  men  and  others.  (Consult  the  1963  Editor  &  Publisher 
International  Year  Book,  to  be  published  next  month,  for  latest 
names  and  titles) .  E&P  moved  one  and  one-half  years  ago,  yet 
a  large  percentage  of  its  mail  is  still  addressed  to  the  old  address. 
Sports  Editor  Dick  Olmstead,  Warren  (Ohio)  Tribune  Chronicle, 
reports  he  still  gets  mail  addressed  to  a  sports  editor  who  left 
in  1942.  Editor  George  E.  Clapp,  New  London  (Conn.)  Daj 
gets  mail  addressed  to  his  predecessor  who  left  the  paper  k 
1931  and  mail  still  goes  to  a  city  editor  who  died  in  1947.  Some 
mail  is  addressed  to  “Mr.  Varipous  Ones”  at  the  Day,  whoever 
he  is.  It’s  assumed  that  a  press  agent  once  told  some  dumL 
stenographer  to  send  stuff  to  “various  ones”  on  the  paper.  Arthur 
Christiansen  complains  in  his  column  in  World's  Press  News. 
London,  that  he  still  gets  mail  addressed  to  him  as  editor  of  the 
DcUly  Express,  a  post  he  resigned  in  1957  on  account  of  health.  | 
The  problem  thus  is  international  and  it  is  acute  and  aggravating. 
With  postage  rate  increases  coming  in,  let’s  all  correct  our  maU 
ing  lists  and  save  money  and  save  face  at  the  same  time. 

— Whal’s  the  oldest  newspaper  use  of  color?  Amon  G.  Carter  Jr. 

£  resident  of  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram,  gave  Grant  Biddle,  i 
hicago  advertising  representative  of  E&P,  a  copy  of  a  12-pap 
Fort  Worth  Record  (a  forerunner  of  the  present  paper)  with  ai 
eight-column,  36-point  banner  head  in  red.  It  was  dated  1905  ani 
had  been  saved  by  Mr.  Carter’s  famous  father,  who  started  on  tht 
Star  as  advertising  manager.  Janet  Haslett,  E&P  librarian,  report- 
that  the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Sentinel  used  blue  and  red  borders  ani 
a  blue  eagle  on  the  front  page  of  an  anniversary  issue  in  1883. 
...  A  162-year>old  copy  of  the  Ulster  County  (Ind.)  Gazette  wi- 
uncovered  when  a  building  was  razed  in  Indianapolis.  .  .  .  Indm 
apolis  Star  columnist  Lowell  Nussbaum  reported  that  the  l/nferri 
fied  Democrat,  a  weekly  at  Linn,  Mo.,  got  its  name  in  the  days  ol 
strife  between  slave  owners  and  Abolitionists. 

— Heady  head  in  the  Baltimore  Sun  over  that  story  about  gef» 
being  used  as  guards  by  a  distillery  in  Scotland:  “Britbl; 
Whisky  Firm  Ready  To  Give  Burglars  The  Bird.”  ....  Scoop 
White,  union  label  and  public  relations  director.  International 
Typographical  Union,  Colorado  Springs,  writes:  “Not  that  it  isc 
earthshaking  consequence,  but  the  bit  you  published  about  ra¬ 
in  your  column  of  Sept.  1  was  slightly  awry.  I  did  not  chans- 
my  Christian  name  of  Ralph  to  Scoop.  ‘Scoop’  w’as  a  nicknam^ 
given  to  me  by  my  family  when  I  was  about  one  year  old.  I 
came  from  ‘Scoop  the  Cub  Reporter,’  one  of  the  earliest  cartoi: 
strips.  Eventually  I  became  a  cub  reporter,  so  it  was  a  propheli 
dubbing.  Throughout  my  life,  no  one  has  called  me  anything  b 
‘Scoop.’  Since  I  was  given  only  the  one  Christian  name  Ralpf 
about  15  years  ago  I  had  ‘Scoop’  legalized  as  my  middle  nara- 
Thus,  1  am  now  Ralph  Scoop  White.  No  quotations  or  pai  cnlhesi- 
on  the  Scoop.  While  I  am  also  still  Ralph,  I  prefer  the  use  - 
Scoop  and  use  it  without  Ralph  on  the  ITU  letterhead.”  .  .  • 
A  “Walter  Kaner  Day”  proclamation  by  Queens  Borough  Prf^’ 
dent  John  T.  Clancy  was  given  the  Long  Island  Daily 
columnist  at  the  finale  of  his  ninth  annual  Thanksgiving  part 
for  homeless,  needy  and  handicapped  children,  900  of  "tin'r 
received  toys,  food  and  a  two-hour  show. 

— Tlie  Baltimore  Sun,  less  than  enthusiastic  for  a  nows^pc 
Hall  of  Fame,  editorialized:  “Since  no  plan  yet  advanced  for' 
national  newspaper  Hall  of  Fame  at  GatMand  State  Park  incluor 
a  life-size  marble  tableau  of  Homer  Bigart  and  mule  un«l«’r  •nortj' 
fire  in  Sicily,  or  Andre  Glamcr  swimming  San  Francisco  Bay  v 
his  earthquake  dispatch  in  his  teeth,  or  Sergeant  Mauldin* 
General  Patton  in  mighty  confrontation,  we  find  ourselvc-- 
to  the  whole  idea.  Freedom  of  the  press  exercised  and  fought  ‘ 
anew  each  day  stands  as  its  own  monument— or  flows,  for  Ihi^ 
not  a  thing  to  be  frozen.” 
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Worn-out  playground  equipment.  Outdated 
medical  facilities.  Inadequate  transportation  for 
handicapped  youngsters.  Six  years  ago  these 
were  typical  problems  of  St.  Louis  agencies  for 
underprivileged  children.  General  operating 
funds  couldn’t  be  stretched.  But  the  kids  were 
still  there,  and  so  were  their  needs.®®  That’s 
when  the  Globe- Democrat  initiated  Old  News¬ 
boys  Day  and  prominent  citizens  turned  “paper- 


hawkers”  for  one  morning.  In  six  years  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars  has  been  collected — a  record 
$51,500  in  1962.  Every  penny  has  gone  to 
requesting  agencies  for  specific  needs,  and  a  lot 
of  underprivileged  children  are  now  growing  up 
healthier  and  happier. 

A  question  you’ll  hear  quite  often  in  the 
St.  Louis  area  is,  “What’s  the  Globe  doing  this 
week?”  We  wouldn’t  have  it  any  other  way. 


HEART  BEAT  OF  ST.  LOUIS 


editorial 


Powers  Seeks  Power 

You  don’t  ven  often  hear  a  union  politician  brag  alM)ut  his  union’s 
“national  reputation  for  acting  in  a  responsiitle  manner,’’  and 
then  watch  him  preside  at  the  interment  ceremony  for  that  reputation. 

That’s  exactly  what  liertram  A.  Powers,  president  of  ITU’s  “Big 
Six,’’  has  said  anti  done.  \t  -10  years  of  age  he  has  risen  fast  in  labor 
circles  becoming  president  of  the  j>owerful  N.  V.  union  local.  But  he 
wants  to  go  higher,  and  he  can’t  wait. 

Through  all  the  j>t)st-war  years  when  WotKlrulf  Randolph,  Inter¬ 
national  rrU  president,  turned  the  j)rinters’  union  into  one  of  the 
most  strike-happy  groups  in  the  IbS.,  “Big  Six’’  leadership  and  mem¬ 
bership  kept  their  heads  and  obtained  substantial  gains  from  employers 
without  striking.  During  all  those  years  when  Randolph’s  jxjlicy  of 
“Strike!  Strike!  Strike!’’  resulted  only  in  lost  membership,  lost  con¬ 
tracts,  and  millions  of  dollars  scpiandered  in  trying  to  ojrerate  so-called 
strike  papers,  the  printers  in  New  ^'ork  City  were  successful  in  increas¬ 
ing  their  hourly  base  rate  by  more  than  10()‘’p  in  15  years.  And  they 
did  it  without  striking. 

Mr.  Powers,  who  has  been  in  office  as  president  of  ITU’s  most  im¬ 
portant  local  for  about  one  year,  has  already  succeeded  in  destroying 
his  union’s  reputation  for  “acting  in  a  responsible  manner.”  He  has 
been  the  leader  in  the  longest  strike  sus|x;nsion  of  New  York  news¬ 
papers  in  history;  He  has  said  he  refuses  to  accept  for  his  union  a 
“package”  or  a  scale  negotiated  with  another  union  (the  Guild)  al¬ 
though  it  amounts  to  S8  over  two  years;  He  charges  the  publishers 
with  failure  to  negotiate  although  they  have  increased  their  offer  to 
S9.20  and  he  has  refused  to  reduce  his  demands  of  S38  for  the  same 
period;  He  has  the  gall  to  talk  about  “good  faith  in  collective  bargain¬ 
ing”  when  the  employers  have  agreed  to  increases  amounting  to  .S9 
million  additional  over  two  years  and  his  own  demands  total  SIO 
million  over  the  same  |>eriod. 

Divide  and  contpier  and  fool  the  public,  is  the  local  ITU  philosophy. 
It  had  a  city-wide  contract  with  all  the  member  puljlishers.  When  it 
expired  Mr.  Powers  decided  to  strike  only  four  of  those  pajiers  covered 
by  the  contract.  Thus  the  “no  contract,  no  ’vork”  slogan  betaine  a 
sh.nn.  This  decision  was  prompted  by  his  solicitude  over  the  financial 
condition  of  the  other  papers,  he  would  have  us  believe.  Anyone  with 
a  grain  of  sense  and  an  inkling  of  business  experience  can  see  that  this 
amounted  to  a  whip-sawing  tactic  and  was  the  same  technique  which 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  frowned  upon  recently.  In  a 
unanimous  decision  (E  &  P,  Nov.  21,  page  10)  NLRB  upheld  the 
legality  ol  the  agieement  among  New  York  pul>lishers  to  shut  down 
when  any  one  ol  them  is  fated  with  a  breach  of  contract  strike.  The 
Bviard  called  it  a  “defense  measure,”  and  that’s  just  what  it  amounts 
to  now. 

from  here  on  no  one  can  win  anything  in  this  strike  and  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  anyone  ever  wtin  anything  from  a  strike  anywhere.  Newspaper 
publishers,  strikers,  readers  anti  local  business  men,  not  to  mention 
affiliated  businesses  arountl  the  country,  will  suffer.  It  is  even  a  fair 
bet  that  Mr.  Powers’  reputation  in  union  circles  might  be  slightly 
tarnished  because  of  the  exj>erience. 

Power  is  an  illusory  thing. 
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Publisher  and  Editor  I 

Robert  U.  Brown  I 

General  Manager  I 

James  W.  Brown,  Jr.  ■ 
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Executive  Editor,  Jerome  H.  Wallier;  Feature 
Ray  Erwin,  Richard  Friedman,  Philip  N 
Schuyler.  Robert  M.  Warner;  Advertiiiat 
News,  Robert  B.  McIntyre;  Marketing  ati 
Research  Manager,  Albert  E.  Weis;  Librarian 
Janet  Haslett. 


Treasurer,  Arline  Demar;  Advertising  Manage 
Henry  C.  Thiele;  Advertising  Production  Mas 
ager,  Bernadette  Borries;  Promotion  Maa 
ager,  George  Wilt;  Circulation  Diractai, 
George  S.  McBride;  Circulation  Manage 
George  H.  Strata;  Classified  Advertisiat 
Manager,  John  Johnson. 


General  OfRces — 850  Third  Avenue.  New  Toit 
22,  N.Y.  PLaia  2-7050. 


BUREAUS 


Washington:  Pat  Munroe,  1249  National  P'**! 
Building,  ST  3  6756  7. 


Chicago:  Gerald  B.  Healey,  Midwest  Edilc  | 
Harry  B.  Mullinix,  Western  Advertising  Mar 
ager;  Grant  Biddle,  Representative;  360  Nod*  j 
Michigan  Ave.  State  2  4898. 


Boston;  Guv  Livingston.  419  Little  Bldg..  ® 
Boylston  St.  DE  8-7560. 
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San  Francisco:  Campbell  Watson.  Paei^  I 
Coast  Editor;  Duncan  Scott  &  Company,  W- 
vertising  Representative;  85  Post  St.  GarnaM 
1-7950. 


Los  Angeles:  Duncan  Scott  &  Company,  Ad*^- 
tising  Representative.  1901  West  8  St.  Huh 
bard  3-6211.  Correspondent:  John  5«V 
Dunlap,  Box  3063,  Santa  Ana.  California. 


London,  England:  Alan  Dalafons.  Manager.  B 
Ethelbert  Road,  Birchington.  Kent,  Engla"» 


Charter  Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulatl^ 
R  mo,  average  net  paid  June  80.  1962 — 
Renewala  to  Oct.  81,  1961,  74.88%. 
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Too  bad  Henry  Mencken  isn’t  around  to 
comment  on  Walter  W.  Hubbard’s  claim 
(Dec.  8)  that  newspapers  ape  radio  and 
tv  people  when  the  verb  “beef-up”  appears 
in  print.  Hubbard  finds  it  especially  offen¬ 
sive  to  refer  to  Nehru’s  “heefing-up”  the 
Indian  army  because  the  Indians  do  not 
eat  meat ! 

One  ran  get  cpiite  annoyed  at  hearing  the 
radio-tv  i)ros  mispronounce  words  such  as 
municipal,  ruin,  because,  and  eccentric 
(mun-i-SIP-ul ;  roon;  be-koss;  es-sen-trik) , 
but  if  they  originated  (which  I  doubt) 
“beef-up.”  they  deserve  prai.se  for  one  of 
the  most  expre.ssive  verbs  born  in  recent 
years. 

.\side  from  its  letter-count  merits,  it 
puts  more  punch  in  a  news  story  head 
than  do  any  of  the  alternate  “dictionary” 
words  Mr.  Hubbard's  suggests.  And  it  is 
not  out  of  i)lace  in  the  Imdy  of  .SOME 
news  stories. 

,Tohn  SwiTAtSKt 

Chicago. 


NOW.  LET'S  SEE, 

HAVE  I  FORGOTTEN  ANYONE? 

Haynle.  Louisville  Courier-Journal 
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FIGURE  OF  SPEECH 

.\npnt  Walter  W^  Hubbard’s  beef  alxuit 
“l)eef-up”: 

There  probably  is  some  literary  justifi¬ 
cation  for  the  term  in  “The  Roast  Beef  of 
Old  England”  by  Richard  Leveridge.  The 
poem  avers  that  “When  mighty  roast  beef 
was  the  fmglishman’s  food,  it  ennobled  our 
hearts,  and  enriched  our  blood.” 

I.  t(M).  dislike  the  term — specially  when 
it  is  used  on  the  air  by  an  announcer  who 
looks  as  though  he  should.  It  is.  at  best, 
not  a  pleasant  figure  of  speech. 

W.  Lowrif.  Kay 

Deerfield.  III. 

*  *  * 

MEMOIRS 

Your  editorial  “Astronauts’  Memoirs” 
(Dec.  1 1  fails  to  recognize  that  certain  per¬ 
sonal  experiences,  well  written  and  ap¬ 
propriately  timed  are  of  interest  to  the 
general  imhlie.  The  astronauts’  memoirs 

Short  Takes 

Headlines: 

‘Hope  for  Break’ 

Warden  A.sserts 

— Albuquerque  (N.  M.)  Tribune 

• 

Half  of  State’s  Soil 
Unsuited  For  Sewage 

— Sunbury  (Pa.)  Daily  Item 

• 

^'Pffroes  Admit  Stoning 
Car  \A  ith  White  Persons 

— Tampa  (Fla.)  Sunday  Tribune 

• 

Rat  Rite.s  Man 
In  Auto  Scat 

— Indianapolis  (Ind.)  News 

• 

Alcohol  !-,m 
In  He.oith 
Unit  Urued 

— Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette 
editor  &  PUBLISHHR  for  Dccei 


will  certainly  benefit  privately  those  in¬ 
dividuals  involved  but  they  did  not  per¬ 
sonally  promote  the  venture.  The  activities 
were  part  of  their  jobs  which  happen  to 
catch  the  imagination  of  the  general 
public. 

If  your  criticism  is  valid,  would  you 
condemn  Eisenhower’s  memoirs.  Crusade 
in  Europe?  Or  Churchill’s  several  volumes 
of  personal  history  or  the  volumes  that 
Brigadier  Masters  has  written,  based  on 
his  military  service?  And,  as  far  as  the 
helicopter  pilots  in  Laos  are  concerned, 
if  any  one  of  them  can  produce  a  story  that 
generates  interest  he  too  can  privately 
profit  and  you  won’t  say  a  word.  Or  will 
you? 

Russell  J,  Hill 

Qeveland. 

*  « 

BAD  JOURNALISM 

In  light  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
story  on  the  Cuban  crisis  involving  Ambas¬ 
sador  Stevenson  and  the  Life  .story  on  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  story  involving  the 
President,  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  well 
for  the  Press  and  its  little  brothers,  tv, 
radio  and  news  magazines  to  review  their 
place  in  the  information  field,  specifically, 
and  the  American  social  order,  in  general. 

After  the  Life  story,  CBS  came  out  with 
a  revelation  that  Bundy,  a  Presidential 
adviser,  briefed  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
writers.  The  story  did  not  say  that. 

These  writers,  well  known  Washington 
reporters,  and  indicated  as  friends  of  the 
President,  sound-off  on  what  seemed  like 
information  direct  from  the  feed  box.  The 
indication,  obviously  or  accidentally,  was 
that  President  Kennedy,  or  some  of  the  10 
to  15  persons  at  his  war-council,  leaked  in¬ 
formation  to  downgrade  Stevenson.  Then 
followed  Life’s  story  that  Kennedy  leaked 
the  story.  Then  came  CBS  with  the 
■Metieorge  Bundy  angle. 

The  basic  error  in  these  stories  is  that 
Alsop  and  Bartlett,  who  wrote  the  first 
piece.  Life  which  came  next,  and  CBS 
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printed  or  announced  red-hot  information, 
or  what  went  for  information,  without 
quoting  a  source.  The  rawest  recruit  to 
journalism  knows  that  is  wrong. 

In  fact,  all  of  this  furor  over  “news 
suppression”  and  “freedom  of  the  press” 
stem  from  journalism’s  yielding  to  the 
jiressures  for  “inside”  information.  Some 
call  it  the  “story  behind  the  story.”  In 
gossip  columns  it’s  rubbish  and  scandal. 
I  am  not  an  unknown  in  this  business.  All 
of  my  life,  from  grammar  school  upward, 
has  been  in,  and  around  or  association  with 
newspaper  people,  newspapers  and  goings 
on  in  government  and  politics.  Most  of  my 
closest  friends  during  most  of  my  life  have 
been  reporters  and  editors. 

Walter  T.  Brown 

New  York. 

*  *  * 

A  MATTER  OF  STA  LE 

It  has  been  several  months  since  you 
adopted  a  reader-suggested  policy  of 
lowercasing  “TV”  in  your  news  columns. 
I  was  not  in  favor  of  the  change,  but  I 
kept  my  thoughts  to  myself.  Now,  I  put 
them  on  paper  for  your  consideration. 

This  is  prompted  by  a  headline  on  Page 
10  of  your  Dec.  8  issue.  It  reads;  tv-Fair 
Trial  Question  Goes  To  High  Court. 

Lack  of  capitalization  sticks  out  like  the 
proverbial  sore  thumb  in  this  instance. 
Even  newspapers  adopting  the  new  lower¬ 
case  headline  style  start  the  first  line  of 
heads  with  a  capital  letter. 

The  decision  to  use  “tv”  instead  of  “TV” 
was  made.  I  imagine,  so  it  would  not 
appear  our  newspaper  “Bible”  was  placing 
this  new  upstart  competitor  in  the  upper¬ 
case  kingdom  ruled  by  the  Deity. 

What  you  have  succeeded  in  doing  is 
calling  attention  to  these  vidiots.  Printed 
as  “tv,”  it  is  an  eye-stopper,  but  as  “TV”, 
it  is  as  any  other  word. 

I  feel  this  damages  the  newspaper  image 
by  making  it  appear  to  advertising  agencies 
reading  your  publication  that  you  are  so 
afraid  of  television  as  a  competitor,  you 
are  taking  extraordinary  measures  to 
downgrade  it. 

We  should  not  be  afraid  or  cause  others 
to  think  we  are  afraid.  I^t  our  deeds — not 
our  copyreading  pencil.s — downgrade  tele¬ 
vision  and  help  newspapers  maintain  their 
acknowledged  superiority  among  communi¬ 
cations  media. 

Robert  M.  Stiff 

City  Editor 

St.  Petersburg,  (Fla.)  Times 
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From  the  Record 


Here  are  the  gains  in  wages  and  benefits 
New  York’s  newspaper  typographers  have  made 
in  10  years . .  .without  striking 


The  leader  of  the  striking  New  York  newspaper 
typographers— ITU  No.  fi— has  been  quoted  as 
saying:  “We  have  had  no  hatdc  u'orkinf/  condi- 
tian  ehanfjes  in  15  i/ear.<<." 

How  true  is  that  statement?  The  facts  are; 

la  Weekly  wages  and  benefits  for  ITU  No.  d 
have  jumped  from  a  range  of  $11()-S12()  in  1958 
to  the  current  range  of  $147.<)5-$157.()5 . . .  xof 
ircladinff  overtime.  Under  terms  for  a  new  con¬ 
tract  proposed  by  the  New  York  City  news¬ 
papers,  the  weekly  figure  would  be  §155.20- 
§11)5.20. 

2b  Newspai)ers’  i)ayments  to  ITU  No.  0  pen¬ 
sion  and  welfare  funds  have  increased  over  50 ''7  , 
from  §4  per  man  per  week  in  1958  to  §().()5. 

3b  Two  paid  holidays  were  added  in  the  i)ast 

decade,  bringing  the  total  to  eight  paid  holidays 
annually  for  each  man.  These  are  in  addition  to 
three  ireeks  paid  vacation  after  a  year’s  service, 
won  by  the  union  in  1947  (and  one  of  the  most 
liberal  vacation  provisions  in  all  industiw). 

A  fourth  week  after  15  years’  service  with  one 
emi)loyer  has  been  proposed  by  the  newspapers. 

B  ITU  No.  1)  members  get  full  pay  when  on 
jury  duty,  and  bereavement  pay,  both  won  since 
1952. 

5b  In  contracts  signed  since  1952,  ITU  No.  d 
members  are  given  the  “exclusive”  privilege  of 


learning  and  maintaining  new  composing  room 
equipment.  Moreover,  members  are  paid  full 
scale  when  learning  to  operate  such  new  equij)- 
ment  as  teletyi)esetters  and  photo-composition 
machines. 

Ob  Improvements  in  22  other  sections  of  its 
contracts  have  been  gained  by  ITl’  No.  d  over 
this  ten-year  i)eriod. 

•  •  • 

These  advances  add  up  to  substantial  gains  in 
wages  and  benefits  for  ITU  No.  d  members. 
And  all  wei’e  achieved  without  the  necessity  of 
striking. 

Here  is  solid  evidence  that  true  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  can  win  stability  in  the  newspai)er 
industry  and  increased  economic  gains  for  its 
employees. 

The  New  York  newspai)ers  have  proposed  an  eco¬ 
nomic  ‘‘i)ackage”  which,  if  applied  to  all  unions 
involved,  will  rai.<e  employment  costs  more  than 
$9, 000, 000  annually.  ITU  No.  d  is  demanding  a 
“package”  which,  applied  to  all  unions  involved, 
would  i)irrease  costs  by  $40,000,000. 

At  present,  the  newspapers  of  New  Yoi’k  ('ity 
are  faced  with  a  (piestion  of  survival.  A  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  strike  now  going  on  must  be  one  that 
permits  them  to  stay  in  busine.'^s. . .  to  meet  their 
resi)onsibilities  to  the  community  and  to  pre- 
.serve  the  jobs  of  all  their  20,000  employees. 

PUBLISHERS’  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY 

220  East  iJiid  Street,  Neiv  York  1 7,  N,  1’. 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 
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Longest  N.Y.  Shutdown 
Of  Newspapers  Continues 


No  Progress  Seen  In  Mediation 
On  18th  Day;  Public  Outcry  Urged 


On  the  18th  day  of  the  strike- 
shutdown  of  New  York  City’s 
major  daily  newspapers,  the 
publishers’  association  and  the 
printers’  union  were  reported  to 
be  “still  frozen  in  their  posi¬ 
tions.’’ 

Stephen  I.  Schlosberg,  chief 
federal  mediator,  said  post- 
Christmas  sessions,  both  brief, 
were  “without  progress.” 

The  suspension  of  eight 
dailies  and  partial  suspension 
of  a  ninth,  which  began  Dec.  9, 
ran  up  a  new  record  for  dura¬ 
tion  of  a  citywide  newspaper 
blackout  in  New  York,  surpass¬ 
ing  that  of  December  1958.  The 
complete  shutdown  in  the  latter 
year  lasted  17  days.  In  1953 
there  was  an  11-day  suspension. 

Longest  Shuldown 


operation  itself.  If  it  hadn’t 
been  for  receipt  of  $282,000  of 
strike  insurance  the  Times 
would  have  gone  into  the  red 
for  1958,  due  to  the  labor 
trouble.  For  nine  months  of 
1962  the  Times  reported  its 
highest  earnings  —  approxi¬ 
mately  $618,000 — since  it  began 
making  public  accounting. 

Speculation  on  Health 

A  game  of  speculation  on  the 
health  of  the  New  York  news¬ 
papers  is  being  played  by  radio 
and  television  commentators 
and  writers  for  various  peri¬ 
odicals  as  they  analyze  the 
effects  of  the  shutdown.  It  has 
been  said,  without  formal  de¬ 
nial,  that  the  city’s  major 
dailies  lose  $5  million  or  more  a 


year  in  the  aggregate.  Only  two 
of  them  are  reported  to  be 
highly  profitable,  two  or  three 
are  “marginal”  operations,  and 
the  others  are  losing  money. 

As  one  civic  committee  strived 
to  arouse  the  public  to  demand 
return  of  the  newspapers.  Con¬ 
gressman  John  V.  Lindsay,  a 
Manhattan  Republican,  exhorted 
Labor  Secretary  W.  Willard 
Wirtz  to  exert  “leadership  and 
toughness”  to  end  the  strike. 

‘The  public  interest,”  the 
Congressman  wrote,  “is  just  as 
deeply  affected  by  this  mass 
media  paralysis  as  by  any 
strike  in  transportation,  steel 
or  other  areas  affecting  na¬ 
tional  defense.” 

The  Citizens’  Newspaper 
Committee,  woi-king  from  the 
offices  of  the  Warren  Weil 
Public  Relations  firm,  used 
radio  and  television  announce¬ 
ments  to  stimulate  public  pro¬ 
tests.  On  Christmas  Day  the 


On  the  record  books  for  the 
U.S.  newspaper  industry,  the 
longest  suspension  of  publica¬ 
tion  of  dailies  occurred  in 
Wilkes-Rai  re,  Pa.,  in  1938-39 — 
174  days.  There  w’as  a  144-day 
shutdown  in  Springfield,  Mass., 
in  1946-47  and  one  of  128  days 
in  San  Jose,  Calif.,  in  1959.  The 
Minneapolis  closing  last  sum¬ 
mer  continued  for  114  days. 

The  current  suspension  of 
publication  of  Cleveland’s  two 
daily  newspapers  already  ex¬ 
ceeds  that  of  New  York’s 
papei-s  by  a  Aveek. 

Loss  of  revenue  from  circula¬ 
tion  of  New  York  City  dailies 
due  to  the  strike  and  shutdown 
is  being  estimated  at  $300,000  a 
day.  This  would  be  offset  by  the 
saving  on  newsprint  costs. 

In  19"<8  when  the  papers  were 
closed  from  Dec.  10  to  28,  they 
suffered  a  drop  of  about  6 
million  lines  of  advertising,  as 
compared  with  what  they  ran 
in  De('oml)er,  1957.  They  came 
back  strong  in  1958  and  had  an 
aggregate  gain  of  19  million 
lines  for  the  year,  as  compared 
with  their  1958  linage. 

The  Xew  York  Times  re¬ 
ported  n  decrease  of  $1,268,237 
m  gr... ,  income  for  1958  and 
wound  up  the  year  with  a  profit 
of  $166, 052  on  the  newspaper 
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Computer  Processes 


Tape  from 

Los  Angeles 

A  system  in  which  a  report¬ 
er’s  typing  produces  tape  for 
linecasting  machines  was  dem¬ 
onstrated  Dec.  27  at  the  Los 
Anfjeles  Times. 

A  computer  handles  editing 
corrections  and  punches  tape 
with  proper  hyphenation  of 
words,  and  codes  for  margins, 
column  w’idths,  etc. 

The  computer  composition 
system  at  the  Times  was  de¬ 
veloped  by  Otis  Booth,  operat¬ 
ing  director,  around  the  RCA 
301  and  electric  typewriters 
which  have  paper-punch  at¬ 
tachments.  The  Times  has  60 
tape-operated  linecasting  ma¬ 
chines  working  around  the 
clock. 

Mr.  Booth  said  the  new  pro¬ 
gram  for  processing  news  and 
advertising  matter  was  put  into 
regular  operation  Dec.  1  and 
electric  tape  typewriters  will  be 
installed  at  a  rate  compatible 
with  sound  policy. 

The  Times,  Mr.  Booth  said, 
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Reporter 

has  been  working  on  the  proj¬ 
ect  for  18  months.  One  of  the 
principal  achievements  was  the 
application  of  a  “logic  method” 
for  dividing  words,  rather  than 
feeding  half  a  million  words 
into  the  computer’s  memory 
storage.  This  was  developed 
by  Dow  Parkes  of  the  Times 
research  staff. 

The  original  punched  tape 
from  a  reporter’s  typewriter  is 
sent  to  the  computer  room 
while  typewritten  copy  is  edit¬ 
ed.  The  edited  copy  goes  to  a 
typist  who  prepares  a  correc¬ 
tion  tape.  'This  is  fed  into  the 
computer’s  central  processor 
along  with  the  original  tape  at 
the  rate  of  a  thousand  charac¬ 
ters  a  second. 

The  final  tape  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  at  a  rate  sufficient  to 
keep  60  linecasting  machines 
busy.  A  tape  for  a  column  of 
type  takes  about  17  seconds. 
The  Times  already  uses  about 
50  columns  of  computer-proc¬ 
essed  type  daily. 


“newspaper  -  hungry”  New 
Yorkers  w'ere  urged  to  write 
letters  to  P.O.  Box  20,000 
(representing  the  number  of 
unemployed  newspaper  work¬ 
ers)  at  Grand  Central  Station 
Postoffice,  'l^hese  communica¬ 
tions  would  be  foi’warded  to 
Governor  Rockefeller,  the  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  of  New 
York  and  Typograpical  Union 
No.  6. 

30  Letters  From  Public 

Two  days  after  the  appeal 
went  out  the  committee  said  it 
had  received  30  letters,  most  of 
them  calling  for  some  action  to 
get  the  papers  back  in  circula¬ 
tion. 

Charles  L.  Markmann,  a  copy 
editor  on  the  New  York  News, 
became  a  volunteer  aide  of  the 
committee  to  guide  its  moves. 

A  membership  meeting  of  the 
Newspaper  Guild  on  Dec.  20 
gave  a  voice  vote  of  support  to 
the  other  unions  in  negotiating 
for  new  contracts, 

Bertram  A.  Powers,  presi¬ 
dent  of  “Big  Six”  Typographi¬ 
cal  Union,  declared  the  publish¬ 
ers  were  trying  to  make  it  seem 
that  their  fight  is  against  him 
personally,  rather  than  against 
all  of  the  unions. 

Commenting  on  the  mediation 
sessions,  Mr.  Powers  said:  “The 
publishers  are  moving  around 
but  not  far  enough  from  their 
original  proposals.” 

As  summed  up  by  David 
Crockett,  the  union’s  vice- 
president  for  newspaper  shops, 
the  major  unsettled  issues 
were:  1.  duration  of  the  con¬ 
tract.  2.  priority  preferences.  3. 
revision  of  the  reproduction 
(bogus)  clause.  4.  use  of  wire 
service  tape  for  stock  tables. 

Dale  Fur  In^uranrc  Claims 

After  these  points  are  out  of 
the  way,  the  union  would  make 
its  proposal  on  w’ages.  The  pub¬ 
lishers  have  calculated  the  ini¬ 
tial  wage  and  fringe  demands 
of  the  union  as  costing  $38  a 
week.  Their  offer  was  $8  a  week 
over  two  years,  plus  a  fourth 
week  of  vacation  estimated  at 
$1.20  a  week. 

Mr.  Crockett  complained  that 
the  take-home  pay  of  printers 
was  $115  a  week,  out  of  the 
base  scale  of  $141.  “It  is  not 
enough  in  a  city  like  New 
York,”  he  declared. 

With  the  prospect  of  a 
long  tieup  of  publication,  the 
printers’  union  asked  its  Inter¬ 
national  officers  to  conduct  a 
{Continued  on  page  40) 
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SHUT  DOWN  SINCE  NOV.  29 

Cleveland  Package 
Proposal  Rejected 


Cleveland 

The  Cleveland  Newspaper 
Guild  rejected  a  full  package 
proposal  made  by  management 
in  negotiations  aimed  at  ending 
a  four-week-old  strike  against 
the  city’s  two  daily  newspapers. 

Sidney  Jackson,  an  attorney 
for  the  publishers,  said  the  offer 
included  an  average  weekly  pay 
increase  of  $8  over  two  years 
and  proposals  on  job  security 
and  the  key  issue  of  union  secur¬ 
ity. 

The  Guild  said  the  proposal 
was  “intended  to  lead  to  a  back- 
to-work  stampede.” 

The  guild  added  further  in  a 
statement: 

“We  have  been  unable  to  reach 
an  agreement  with  management 
on  a  union  security  contract 
provision,  which  the  bargaining 
committee  of  the  Guild  deems 
necessary  to  protect  our  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  commercial  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Press. 

“The  leadership  of  the  Guild 
will  not  be  a  party  to  any  con¬ 
tract  arrangement  which  could 
weaken  and  perhaps  destroy 
now  or  in  the  future  this  impor¬ 
tant  section  of  our  membership.” 

The  issue  of  union  security 
has  been  narrowed  to  commer¬ 
cial  department  employes  at  the 
Cleveland  Press  and  News, 
afternoon  Scripps-Howard  news¬ 
paper.  The  Guild  said  it  has  160 
members  out  of  278  employes  in 
the  commercial  department  jur¬ 
isdiction. 

Mr.  Jackson  said  the  proposal 
on  union  security  contained  in 
substance  what  seemed  agreeable 
to  Guild  negotiators. 

The  Guild  said  it  believed  it 
could  settle  rather  quickly  with 
the  Plain  Dealer,  independently 
owned  morning  paper,  but  added 
that  its  offer  of  separate  nego¬ 
tiations  was  rejected. 

In  the  editorial  departments 
of  the  two  struck  papers,  the 
Guild  claims  365  members  of  410 
eligibles  and  has  indicated  it 
would  be  satisfied  with  mainten¬ 
ance  of  membership. 

Objections  to  Guild  Shop 

The  Guild  said  its  proposals 
for  “minimum  forms  of  security 
in  the  commercial  department  of 
the  Press  would  not  cost  a 
cent  and  do  not  violate  Louis  B. 
Seltzer’s  principles  as  he  has 
stated  them.” 

Editor  Seltzer  of  the  Press 
declared  he  would  resign  before 
he  would  edit  a  newspaper  with 
a  union  shop  contract  requiring 
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all  editorial  employes  to  join  the 
Guild.  (E&P,  Dec.  22). 

Thomas  V.  H.  Vail,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Forest  City  publishing 
Co.,  (Plain  Dealer)  reiterated 
his  stand  against  the  Guild  or 
union  shop.  He  said : 

“While  I  have  been  a  Guild 
member  myself  in  the  past  and 
have  the  utmost  respect  for  the 
organization,  I  cannot  agree  to 
an  employment  arrangement 
which  forces  an  individual  into 
union  membership  regardless  of 
his  or  her  own  wishes.  We  feel 
very  strongly  that  the  editorial 
department  of  a  paper  differs 
from  all  other  departments  in 
two  ways. 

“First,  these  writers  interpret 
the  views  and  actions  of  a  vast 
array  of  public  persons.  The 
people  who  write  must  be  in  a 
position  of  complete  objectivity. 
They  must  have  full  freedom  of 
choice  in  their  own  affairs.” 

“Second,  editorial  people  are 
not  paid  a  uniform  hourly  wage 
as  the  mechanical  crafts  are. 
They  are  called  on  to  do  a  host 
of  dissimilar  jobs.  Thus  an  edi¬ 
torial  person  is  not  in  the  same 
position  as  a  memlier  of  the 
crafts.  We  feel  very  strongly  on 
this  issue  of  the  so-called  Guild 
Shop.” 

Drivers  Strike  Again 

In  a  surprise  move  Dec.  20, 
the  Newspaper  Drivers  Union 
(teamsters)  went  back  on  strike 
and  picketing.  The  drivers  who 
had  returned  to  work  Dec.  10  by 
crossing  Guild  picket  lines,  were 
working  at  the  papers  when 
their  leaders  called  them  out 
again. 

“On  Dec.  10,  Local  473  of  the 
teamsters  agreed  to  return  to 
work,”  explained  Anthony  De- 
Palma,  executive  secretary  of 
the  union.  “We  believed  the  other 
crafts  would  return  to  work, 
since  it  was  our  strike.” 

The  teamsters  walked  out 
Nov.  29. 

According  to  Mr.  DePalma, 
when  the  other  unions  did  not 
return,  the  result  was  great  con¬ 
fusion  and  “great  criticism”  of 
his  drivers. 

“The  public  interest  was  not 
being  served,”  he  said,  “so  our 
members  have  instructed  me  to 
go  back  on  strike  and  negotiate  a 
new  contract.” 

Rumors  had  been  circulating 
that  the  publishers  were  about 
to  close  down  their  plants,  in 
which  the  drivers,  some  commer¬ 
cial  emi)loyes  and  others  had 


been  working.  However,  this  re¬ 
port  was  denied  by  Mr.  Vail. 

Before  returning  on  strike, 
the  teamsters  had  called  for  a 
meeting  with  the  other  news¬ 
paper  unions  but  were  rebuffed. 
Said  the  crafts’  unity  group, 
“the  teamsters  were  expelled 
from  our  group  forever.  It  would 
serve  no  purpose  to  meet  with 
them  now.” 

• 

Court  Okays 
Favors  for 
Plant  Union 

Chicago 

The  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  has  ruled  that  the  Ap¬ 
pleton  (Wis.)  Post-Crescent's 
friendly  treatment  of  a  labor 
organization  did  not  violate 
labor  laws. 

The  charge  of  violation  was 
raised  by  the  Appleton-Neenah- 
Menasha  local  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union. 

Since  1921  the  newspaper  has 
dealt  with  an  organization 
known  as  the  Post-Crescent 
Craftsmen’s  Union.  Among  ac¬ 
tivities  to  which  the  typo  union 
objected  w’ere: 

Cafeteria  Profits 

The  company’s  permitting  the 
Craftsmen’s  Union  to  hold  meet¬ 
ings  in  the  newspaper  cafeteria 
after  working  hours;  letting  the 
union  print  notices  on  the  com¬ 
pany’s  duplicating  machines; 
permitting  the  union  to  retain 
annual  profits  of  $600  from 
union  operation  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  cafeteria;  permitting  the 
union  to  keep  $120  annual  re¬ 
ceipts  from  a  coffee  vending 
machine  on  the  newspaper’s 
premises. 

The  typographical  union 
maintained  that  this  treatment 
amounted  to  financial  and  other 
support  by  management  of  a 
labor  organization  and  was  a 
violation  of  the  law. 

The  circuit  court  reversed  the 
findings  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  in  favor  of  the 
complainant. 

• 

Opens  ‘Rep’  Offiee 

Los  Angeles 

George  Anthony  &  Associates, 
publishers’  representative  firm, 
has  opened  at  422  South  West¬ 
ern  Avenue,  Los  Angeles.  George 
Anthony,  manager  of  Foote, 
Cone  &  Belding’s  media  depart¬ 
ment  in  Los  Angeles  for  the 
past  three  years,  will  head  the 
new  firm.  He  started  his  adver¬ 
tising  career  as  a  salesman  for 
the  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman 
and  Times  after  army  service 
in  World  War  11. 


$8  Raise 
For  Guild  ■ 
In  Columbus 

Columbus,  Ohio 

A  contract  providing  a  weekly 
top  increase  of  $8  over  a  tvo- 
year  period  was  ratified  recently 
by  members  of  the  Columbus 
newspaper  guild  at  the  Citizen- 
Journal. 

The  increase  boosted  the  top 
minimum  for  a  journeyman  with 
five  years  experience  to  $140  a 
week  this  year  and  $143.50  as  of 
next  Nov,  1.  The  agreement  with 
the  Scripps-Howard  morning 
newspaper  also  provided  a  $5.5(i  ' 
weekly  raise  over  two  years  for 
editorial  employes  earning  un¬ 
der  $130  a  week. 

Thomas  Moore,  guild  unit 
chairman  and  women’s  page  edi¬ 
tor,  said  the  agreement  provides 
for  $4.50  a  week  retroactive  to 
Nov.  1  and  $3.50  the  second  year 
for  workers  in  the  top  wage 
scales. 

Those  below  the  $130  mini¬ 
mum  get  a  $3  weekly  raise  re¬ 
troactive  to  Nov.  1  and  $2.50 
the  second  year. 

Other  provisions  were  a  12- 
hour  separation  between  work 
shifts  or  time-and-a-half  for  the 
hours  worked  before  the  12-kour 
period  ends  and  an  additional 
holiday  —  the  worker’s  birthday 
— making  a  total  of  seven  for 
the  year. 

• 

Christiansen  Named 
Assistant  Publisher 

Camden,  N.  J 

Appointment  of  Norman  J 
Christiansen  of  Rochester,  N.  Y- 
as  assistant  publisher  of  the 
Courier-Post  here  was  an¬ 
nounced  Dec.  26  by  William  A 
Stretch,  publisher  of  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Group  daily. 

Mr.  Christiansen,  39,  for  the 
last  three  years  has  been  man¬ 
ager  of  labor  relations  of  the 
Gannett  Company.  He  will  re¬ 
port  here  Feb.  1. 

From  1954  to  1959  Mr.  Chris¬ 
tiansen  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  Special  Stand¬ 
ing  Committee.  From  1947  to 
1954,  he  was  with  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation. 

• 

On  Culture  Beat 

Los  Angeixs 

Art  Seidenbaum  resigned  as 
a  contributing  editor  to  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  recent¬ 
ly  to  cover  the  cultural  scene 
in  Southern  California  for  the 
Los  Angeles  Times.  He  is  * 
for  mer  Navy  flier,  graduate  of 
Northwestern  and  Harvard. 
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Judge  Bars  Newsmen, 
Papers  Strike  Back 


Cuban  Crisis 
Rates  at  Top 
In  AP’s  Poll 

The  Cuban  crisis  in  October 
was  the  overwhelming  choice  of 
Associated  Press  newspaper,  ra¬ 
dio  and  television  editors  as 
1962’s  No.  1  news  story. 

They  named  President  Ken¬ 
nedy,  central  figure  in  the  acute 
events,  the  Newsmaker  of  the 
Year. 

Not  nearly  so  decisive  was 
the  choice  for  second  place  — 
the  three-orbit  flight  of  Astro¬ 
naut  John  Glenn  in  February. 
This  was  only  a  few  points 
ahead  of  the  third  story  —  the 
turbulence  surrounding  the  reg¬ 
istration  Oct.  1  of  James  Mere¬ 
dith,  a  Negro,  at  the  University 
of  Missi.ssippi. 

More  than  500  editors  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  voting  and  36  out¬ 
standing  news  stories  were  listed 
on  the  ballots. 

Rated  No.  4  was  the  story  of 
Thalidomide,  the  sleeping-pill 
tranquilizer  drug  that  caused 
some  deformed  babies  when 

i  taken  by  pregnant  women.  This 
story  also  brought  to  public  at¬ 
tention  Dr.  Frances  Kelsey,  who 
was  selected  as  science  news¬ 
maker  of  the  year. 

The  stock  market  decline  in 
May  was  rated  fifth.  The  Red 
Chinese  advance  across  the  In- 
dia-Tibet  border  was  sixth  and 
the  steel  price  rise  that  angered 
President  Kennedy  was  seventh. 


Birmingham,  Ala. 
Judge  Francis  Thompson 
I  ruled  Dec.  26  that  the  Alabama 
Corrupt  Practices  Act  would 
I  be  unconstitutional  if  applied 
to  newspaper  editorials  pub¬ 
lished  on  election  day. 

In  effect,  the  Judge  released 
James  K.  Mills,  editor  of  the 
Birmitif/hrtm  Pont-HcraUl,  from 
prosecution  for  soliciting  votes 
in  an  •■ditorial  calling  for  a 
change  in  city  government.  The 
editorial  ran  in  the  Scripps- 
Howard  newspaper  on  the  day 
voters  went  to  the  polls. 

The  Alabama  statute,  enacted 
in  191.1,  ))rohibits  electioneering 
on  election  day. 

Judge  Thompson  said  he  was 
sustaining  defense  demurrers  to 
enabh  a  te.st  in  higher  courts 
of  the  constitutionality  of  the 
^tion  in  the  law  which  was 
invoked  against  the  editor. 

The  state’s  prosecutor,  Em¬ 
mett  Perry,  said  the  decision 
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The  editors  rated  the  off-year 
election  as  No.  8  and  the  twin 
flights  of  Soviet  Cosmonauts 
Nikolayev  and  Popovich  in  Au¬ 
gust  as  No.  9. 

Probing  of  the  financial  em¬ 
pire  of  Billie  Sol  Estes  was 
voted  the  tenth  biggest  story 
of  the  year. 

This  was  the  third  consecu¬ 
tive  year  President  Kennedy 
has  been  named  Newsmaker  of 
the  Year  by  the  AP  member 
editors.  For  the  second  year  in 
a  row  the  editors  voted  Jacque¬ 
line  Kennedy  the  woman  news¬ 
maker  of  the  year  for  her  many 
activities,  including  her  hour- 
long  television  tour  of  the  White 
House. 

Cuba’s  Premier  Fidel  Castro 
was  named  newsmaker  in  for¬ 
eign  affairs. 

Other  winners  were:  business, 
Billie  Sol  Estes;  labor,  Arthur 
Goldberg;  religion.  Pope  John 
XXXIII;  sports.  Sonny  Liston; 
entertainment,  the  late  Marilyn 
Monroe;  and  literature,  John 
Steinbeck. 

Nine  of  the  10  stories  on  the 
AP  list  were  the  same  as  those 
in  the  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  poll  results  (E&P,  Dec. 
15,  page  55).  Editors  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  UPI  poll  made  the 
death  of  Marilyn  Monroe  No. 
10.  The  off-year  election  was  a 
runnerup. 

Some  of  the  stories  which  did 
not  make  the  AP’s  top  10  list 
were,  in  this  order:  Supreme 
Court’s  school  prayer  ruling,  end 
of  war  in  Algeria,  Telstar,  the 
President  and  Congress,  Miss 
Moni’oe’s  suicide,  and  Robert 
Soblen’s  escape  and  death. 


would  be  appealed  “to  give  the 
Alabama  Supreme  Court  a 
chance  to  pass  on  the  simple 
question  of  whether  there  is  a 
limit  to  freedom  of  speech  or 
press  on  election  day.’’ 

Editor  Mills  said,  “we  con¬ 
tend  the  statute  would  be  un¬ 
constitutional  only  if  applied 
to  the  printing  of  news  and  fair 
comment  on  the  news.” 

Boxiiig  Writer  Dies 

Boston 

W.  A.  “Billy”  Hamilton,  83, 
retired  boxing  editor  of  the 
Bouton  Herald,  died  Dec.  24  after 
a  long  illness.  Once  a  lightweight 
boxer  himself,  he  turned  to 
writing  about  the  sport.  He  was 
at  ringside  in  1897  when  Bob 
Fitzsimmons  whipped  Jim  Cor¬ 
bett  for  the  heavyweight  title. 
He  was  with  the  Herald  nearly 
half  a  century. 

for  December  29,  1962 


Chicago 

Judge  Robert  W.  Malmquist, 
of  Gnmdy  County,  barred  news¬ 
men  from  Cook  County  Probate 
court  when  an  elderly  woman 
involved  in  a  $160,000  contested 
estate  case  refused  to  take  the 
witness  stand. 

The  Morris,  Ill.,  jurist,  serv¬ 
ing  his  second  term,  and  assist¬ 
ing  in  the  Cook  County  court, 
said  he  would  invoke  his 
“closed  hearing”  ruling  again 
if  necessary,  when  the  hearing 
resumes  Jan.  8.  Chicago  news¬ 
papers  charged  he  was  conduct¬ 
ing  “secret  hearings.” 

In  clearing  the  courtroom  and 
placing  an  armed  sheriff’s  dep¬ 
uty  outside  the  doors.  Judge 
Malmquist  said: 

“This  is  an  unusual  proceed¬ 
ing,  one  in  which  the  genei  il 
public  is  not  concerned.” 

Upon  ordering  all  but  the 
attorneys,  court  reporters  and 
Miss  Alice  Colton,  possible 
heiress  to  the  estate,  from  the 
courtroom  over  the  protests  of 
Asst.  State’s  Atty.  Gerald  Man- 
nix  and  grumbling  newsmen,  the 
judge  said: 

“The  press  is  not  excluded. 
The  public  was  excluded.  The 
press  just  happens  to  be  part 
of  the  public.” 

He  also  impounded  the  tran- 
.scripts  of  the  hearing  under  an 
order  from  Probate  Judge  Rob¬ 
ert  J.  Dunne  and  instructed  the 
lawyers  not  to  discuss  the  case 
with  the  press. 

Judge  Malmquist  said  Miss 
Colton’s  family  history — “mat¬ 
ters  which  occurred  prior  to  her 
birth  and  when  she  was  a  young 
girl,  things  that  are  not  her 
fault” — entered  into  his  deci¬ 
sion. 

Reporters  protested  his  ruling 
to  Judge  Dunne,  who  said  Judge 
Malmquist  was  “on  his  own.” 
Judge  Dunne  said  he  couldn’t 
conceive  of  a  reason  why  Judge 
Malmquist  should  exclude  per¬ 
sons. 

Miss  Colton  commented  that 
the  case  should  be  settled  with 
more  dignity  and  quietude. 

The  court  is  trying  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  Miss  Colton,  a 
recipient  of  public  aid,  should 
inherit  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Marie 
Colton  Lonergan.  She  willed  her 
estate  to  her  husband,  but  he 
died  before  she  did.  Miss  Colton 
is  trying  to  establish  that  she  is 
Mrs.  Lonergan’s  sister  and  is 
entitled  to  the  estate.  If  she 
doesn’t  succeed,  the  money  will 
probably  go  to  the  state. 

Mrs.  Alice  Hall,  who  also  is 
claiming  the  disputed  money,  as 


sister  of  the  late  Mrs.  Loner¬ 
gan’s  husband,  said  that  as  far 
as  she  knows  “the  gfirls  were 
both  Mr.  Colton’s  daughters,  I 
just  want  to  get  this  settled.” 

Judge  Malmquist’s  action 
triggered  much  editorial  criti¬ 
cism. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  com¬ 
mented  that  “an  open  court  is 
a  court  formally  engaged  in  the 
transaction  of  judicial  affairs, 
to  which  all  persons  who  con¬ 
duct  themselves  in  an  orderly 
manner  are  admitted.”  The 
Tribune  said  a  state  statute  es¬ 
tablished  that  Probate  court  be 
kept  open  for  the  transaction  of 
probate  business,  adding: 

“Judge  Malmquist’s  ruling  is 
so  plainly  a  violation  of  the  law 
that  it  raises  a  question  as  to 
the  validity  of  the  secret  pro¬ 
ceedings  held  before  him.  Judge 
Dunne  said  Judge  Malmquist 
was  the  boss  in  his  courtroom 
and  he  should  see  to  it  that  he 
is  never  again  appointed  boss 
in  the  Probate  court.” 

The  Chicago’s  American,  in 
an  editorial,  said: 

“Judge  Malmquist  said  the 
case  is  not  one  of  concern  to 
the  public  and  Miss  Colton’s 
testimony  regarding  her  family 
background  might  result  in  no¬ 
toriety  which  could  possibly 
harm  the  witness.” 

“Possibility  that  Miss  Colton 
ml^^’ht  be  embarrassed  does  not 
seem  to  us  a  sufficient  reason 
for  holding  a  secret  trial.” 

• 

Jud^e  Giles  Paper 
For  Perjury  Expose 

Tampa,  Fla. 

Circuit  Judge  W.  Troy  Hall 
commended  the  Tampa  Tribune 
for  its  “pursuit  of  the  tnith”  in 
a  Lake  County  rape  case  which 
resulte<l  in  indictments  of  two 
deputy  sheriffs  for  perjury  and 
saved  two  men  from  execution. 

Judge  Hall,  in  open  court, 
said:  “The  Tampa  Tribune  fol¬ 
lowed  the  matter  persistently 
from  the  time  the  accusations 
were  brought  to  its  attention  in 
seeing  that  it  was  brought  be¬ 
fore  the  proper  authorities  for 
investigation.  The  constant  spot¬ 
light  of  publicity  accorded  the 
case  by  the  Tribune  kept  the 
matter  alive  when  it  appeared 
that  official  inquiries  were  lag¬ 
ging.” 

Judge  Hall  singled  out  re¬ 
porter,  Tom  O’Connor,  for  first 
bringing  the  case,  through  the 
Tribune,  to  the  judge’s  atten¬ 
tion. 


Constitutional  Test 
Set  In  Election  Law 
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Jack  and  Mac  Chat 


But  Becky 

By  Merriman  Smith 
I'PI  Vt'hite  House  Reporter 

Xassau,  Bahamas 

Coverage  of  the  Big  Two 
meeting  of  President  Kennedy 
and  British  Prime  Minister 
Harold  Macmillan  had  its 
moments  of  frustrating  empti¬ 
ness  in  the  manner  of  most  such 
meetings.  But  the  weather  was 
excellent,  the  scenery  indecently 
beautiful  for  this  time  of  year 
and  the  shops  bulging  with  low- 
price  Scotch,  French  perfume 
and  British  woolens  for  the  late 
Christmas  shoppers. 

As  for  history  in  the  raw'  as 
most  of  us  prefer  to  believe  we 
are  w'atching  in  the  throes  of 
creation,  what  information  de¬ 
rived  from  the  conference  was 
w’ell  distributed  and  quickly — 
sometimes  through  the  sw'eaty 
medium  of  an  Anglo-American 
press  conference,  but  more  often 
and  more  effectively  through  the 
so-called  “backgrounder.”  These 
were  private  meetings  for  Amer¬ 
icans  only  or  British  only  w’ith 
officials  of  the  nation  involved 
meeting  with  “his”  reporters 
behind  closed  doors. 

Backgrounders 

This  has  been  the  system  for 
international  meetings  since  the 
current  system  of  summitry 
came  into  vogue.  Program  de¬ 
tails  are  released  in  public 
briefings,  but  the  gutty  substan¬ 
tive  stuff  comes  from  the  back¬ 
grounders. 

This  made  it  rather  trying 
for  the  French,  Japanese,  Ger¬ 
man,  Russian  and  other  reporters 
from  nations  not  directly  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  talks.  On 
occasion  at  Nassau,  so  as  not  to 
be  left  entirely  without  status, 
the  Outer  nationality  reporters 
held  their  ow'n  private  briefings 
to  analyze  the  easily  obtainable 
gleanings  from  the  British  and 
American  backgrounders. 

The  British  had  a  deucedly 
awkw'ard  moment  w'ith  one  of 
their  backgrounders.  It  w'as  an¬ 
nounced  on  the  public  address 
system  at  press  headquarters  in 
the  Emerald  Beach  Hotel.  This 
hotel,  by  the  way,  did  an  excel¬ 
lent  job  of  caring  for  the  press 
considering  that  its  plant  was 
not  designed  for  the  working 
operations  of  such  an  assembly. 

The  public  briefings  were  han¬ 
dled  for  the  United  States  by 
White  Hor.se  Press  Secretary 
Pierre  Salinger  who  was  backed 
up  by  t'lvo  energetic  assistants, 
Andrew  T.  Hatcher  and  Mal¬ 
colm  Kilduff. 

T!ie  British  image  was  pre- 


Charms 


sented  by  an  old  hand  at  these 
meetings,  Harold  Evans,  w'ho 
has  the  amazing  ability  to  re¬ 
main  utterly  unruffled  under  the 
most  ruffled  circumstances,  in¬ 
cluding  a  shouting  display  by 
one  of  his  countrj'men,  the 
esteemed  Mr.  Randolph  Church¬ 
ill  who  seems  to  specialize  in 
swimming  against  the  tide,  even 
the  British  tide,  at  international 
meetings.  Churchill  staged  one 
virtuoso  performance  during  this 
conference.  In  addition  to  baying 
at  the  briefing  officers,  he  also 
engaged  in  a  little  pommeling 
with  a  White  House  transcript 
man  w'ho  w'as  having  difficulty 
hearing  the  speaker  and  Church¬ 
ill,  too. 

‘Shut  Up!’ 

The  White  House  transcriber 
suggested  that  the  eminent  Mr. 
Churchill  “shut  up.”  Since  mem¬ 
bers  of  one  of  Britain’s  more 
distinguished  families  are  not 
accustomed  to  being  told  to 
“shut  up”  regardless  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  Randolph  was  a  bit 
peevish  about  the  whole  thing, 
punched  the  White  House  man 
in  the  back  and  stalked  out.  Per¬ 
haps  he  was  W'ise  because  the 
six  feet,  three  inches  of  Steno- 
type  man  suddenly  uncoiled  from 
behind  the  machine  and  he  was 
about  to  extend  his  remarks  for 
the  record  when  he  saw  Church¬ 
ill’s  pear-shaped  figure  receding 
from  at  least  this  one  page  of 
history. 

Perhaps  the  newest  aspect  of 
the  Nassau  Big  Two  was  a  visit 
by  each  of  the  principals  to  a 
press  party.  Kennedy  visited  a 
cocktail  party  at  the  Lyford 
Key  Club  and  the  same  evening, 
the  press  was  entertained  on 
the  beach  at  their  own  hotel. 
Macmillan  dropped  in  on  that 
fiesta  and  seemed  to  enjoy  him¬ 
self  for  about  45  minutes.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  Prime  Minister 
chose  to  depart  just  before  ^he 
appearance  of  a  lithe  young 
lady,  Becky,  who  specializes  in 
an  imaginative  native  fire  dance 
in  which  she  not  only  displays 
her  charms,  but  singes  them  as 
well  for  added  theatricalism. 

• 

No  Smoking 

The  Bluff  ton  (Ind.)  News- 
Banner  has  announced  that 
effective  Jan.  1,  it  will  not  ac¬ 
cept  cigarette  advertising.  Ad¬ 
vertising  for  alcoholic  beverages 
has  not  been  accepted  since  1888. 


Lippniaim  Column 
Changes  Syndicates 

By  special  arrangement  with 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post, 
the  twice-w’eekly  analytical  col¬ 
umn  of  Walter  Lippmann  will 
be  syndicated  throughout  the 
world  exclusively  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  Syndicate,  effec¬ 
tive  Jan.  1. 

Mr.  Lippmann,  tw'ice  winner 
of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  na¬ 
tional  and  international  report¬ 
ing  (1958  and  1962)  earlier  had 
announced  he  was  transferring 
his  column  from  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  Syndicate 
(E&P,  Oct.  6,  page  57).  The  col¬ 
umn  w'ill  continue  to  appear  in 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
It  now  appears  in  more  than 
250  leading  newspapers  in  the 
U.  S.  and  in  45  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  a  syndicate  spokesman 
said. 


Story  and  Photo 
Aid  Poor  Family 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  Knickerbocker  News 
helped  to  play  Santa  Claus  to 
a  family’s  11  small  children  in 
a  Christmas  story  that  stirred 
a  hornet’s  nest. 

The  story  began  when  the 
K-N’s  city  editor,  Duane  La- 
Fleche,  received  a  tip  that  an 
Albany  family  faced  a  dismal 
Christmas.  The  32-year-old  fa¬ 
ther  was  jobless,  and  the  city 
had  been  trying  to  get  the  fam¬ 
ily  to  move  from  a  three-bed¬ 
room  apartment  in  a  low'-in- 
come  housing  project. 

Ed  Swietnicki,  a  K-N  re¬ 
porter,  looked  into  the  story  and 
talked  to  neighbors  and  others 
in  the  project. 

The  story  ran  Dec.  23  w'ith 
an  eight-column  headline  and 
a  photo  of  the  family  of  13. 

Reaction  to  the  plight  of  the 
children  was  swift.  A  dealer 
sent  a  Christmas  tree.  People 
brought  food,  toys  and  clothes. 
A  group  of  (Jeneral  Electric  Co. 
workers  brought  a  new  televi¬ 
sion  set.  Job  offers  came  to  the 
father. 

Some  readers  brought  boxes 
of  food  and  clothes  to  the  K-N 
editorial  room  and  Mr.  Swiet¬ 
nicki  spent  part  of  his  work¬ 
day  taking  the  gifts  to  the  fam¬ 
ily. 

Mayor  Erastus  Corning  said 
the  city  had  no  intention  of 
putting  the  family  out  on  the 
street  but  he  admitted  the  city 
was  seeking  another  apartment 
outside  the  project  for  them. 

Some  who  called  the  K-N  to 
protest  said,  “What  are  low  in¬ 
come  housing  projects  for?  The 
family  is  certainly  a  low  in¬ 
come  family.” 


Family  United 
For  Christmas 

Miami 

For  three  months,  Florida 
Living,  the  Sunday  magazine  of 
the  Miami  News,  planned  a  big 
Christmas  story  and  a  big  sur¬ 
prise  for  a  young  Miami  minis¬ 
ter. 

The  secret  involved  an  inter¬ 
national  plot  in  which  the  news¬ 
paper’s  magazine  cooperated 
with  a  small  local  church  con¬ 
gregation  to  fly  the  minister’s 
father,  mother  and  sister  here 
for  Christmas  from  their  home 
in  Ireland. 

Front  Page  Coverage 

Florida  Living  devoted  sev¬ 
eral  pages  to  text  and  pictures 
Dec.  23,  and  there  was  a  front 
page  story  in  the  Miami  News 
about  the  surprise  of  the  young 
minister,  Nat  Cooper,  pastor  of 
the  Opa-locka  Church  of  Christ, 
when  his  parents  and  sister 
stepped  from  a  huge  Christmas 
box.  He  thought  they  were  4,- 
000  miles  away. 

Mac  Smith,  editor  of  Florida 
Living  magazine,  met  the  plane 
and  took  the  Irish  visitors  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  News  plant  and 
showed  them  a  preview  copy  of 
the  magazine.  The  congregation 
gave  Mr.  Smith  and  his  staff 
a  plaque  in  appreciation. 

• 

AP  Reporter’s  Wife, 
Children  Die  in  Fire 

Washington 

The  death  of  the  w'ife  and 
children  of  Walter  Mears,  an 
Associated  Press  reporter, 
spread  a  pall  over  the  Christmas 
season  here.  Sally  Mears,  28, 
and  their  two  children,  Pamela, 

4,  and  Walter  Jr.,  1%,  died  of 
smoke  inhalation  as  fire  swept 
the  living  room  of  their  home 
in  suburban  Mt.  Vernon,  Va. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mears  had  been 
at  the  home  of  neighbors  two 
houses  away  singing  Christmas 
carols  and  were  returning  about 
a  half  hour  later  when  they 
spotted  the  glow  of  fire  through 
the  windows  of  their  home. 

Mr.  Mears  ran  into  the  house 
heading  for  his  daughter’s  room 
while  his  wife  ran  to  the  baby’s 
room.  The  little  girl  was  not  in 
her  room  and  thinking  his  wife 
and  baby  were  out  of  the  house 
he  stumbled  out  looking  for 
Pamela.  He  and  four  other  men 
tried  to  re-enter  the  house  but 
were  driven  out  by  the  smoke. 
Artificial  respiration  was  admin¬ 
istered  unsuccessfully  to  Mrs. 
Mears  and  the  children  who  were 
found  together. 

Mr.  Mears  came  to  Washing- 1 
ton  from  the  Boston  Buieau  in  I 
October,  1961.  I 
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Paper  De-Inking  Mill 
Running  In  Black 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

Garfield,  N.  J. 

Garden  State  Paper  Co.,  here 
has  completed  its  first  year  of 
producing  newsprint  from  de- 
inked  waste  and  is  now  running 
in  the  black,  according  to  Rich¬ 
ard  B.  Scudder,  president. 

Mr.  Scudder,  who  is  publisher 
of  the  Newark  Evening  News, 
said  the  mill  began  making 
money  in  June.  More  than  half 
of  the  firm’s  59  customers  are 
increasing  their  contracts  in 
1963,  he  said.  The  Evening  News 
gets  10%  of  its  50,000  tons  of 
annual  newsprint  requirements 
from  the  mill. 

The  $4,000,000  plant  of  90,000 
square  feet  on  a  10-acre  site 
produced  its  first  32-pound  news- 


formula,  developed  by  Robert 
H.  Illingworth,  the  company’s 
vicepresident  and  chemical  en¬ 
gineer,  the  same  de-inking  for¬ 
mula  works  on  magazine  stock, 
offset  and  rotogravure  printing 
inks. 

There  are  several  formulas, 
designated  as  “Scudder  1,” 
“Scudder  2,”  “Scudder  3”  and 
Scudder  5,’’  on  which  patents 
are  pending.  Mr.  Scudder  said 
the  new  formula,  which  obviates 
the  necessity  of  sorting  out  the 
different  varieties  of  stock  and 
printing  inks,  de-inks  letter- 
press,  offset  and  rotogravure 
with  excellent  results. 

Finished  rolls  are  being  sold 
to  customers  at  discounts  of  $5 


newspapers  on  the  eastern  sea¬ 
board  that  do  not  buy  from  us,” 
Mr.  Scudder  said.  “That  would 
be  in  the  strip  from  Boston  to 
Washington.  Virtually  every 
New  Jersey  daily  is  a  customer. 

“The  plant  and  the  success  of 
our  formula  have  attracted 
worldwide  attention.  We  have 
been  approached  by  interests  in 
almost  every  country  for  licen¬ 
sing  agreements,  which  we  have 
not  yet  concluded.  We  are  await¬ 
ing  legal  considerations. 

Fewer  Web  Breaks 

“Most  of  our  customers  find 
our  paper  stronger  than  regular 
newsprint.  A  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  reported  one  web  break 
per  91  rolls,  whereas  the  aver¬ 
age  for  paper  from  other  mills 
is  one  break  to  23  rolls.  Some 
customers  today  are  taking 
double  the  tonnage  they  started 
with;  one,  new  in  June,  has 
increased  the  monthly  order 
from  600  tons  to  2100  already.” 

Mr.  Scudder  ascribed  the  fact 
that  customers  are  experiencing 


early  experiments  developing 
the  process.  It  breaks  down  the 
old  newsprint  or  printed  matter 
into  separate  fibers,  which  are 
washed  in  special  chemicals,  and 
then  made  into  paper  again  by 
standard  procedures.  Almost 
60,000  tons  of  waste  are  re¬ 
quired  to  make  50,000  tons  of 
newsprint. 

Machines  Rented 

Some  of  the  early  experiments 
were  conducted  at  the  Herty 
Laboratories  in  Savannah,  Ga., 
where  the  process  for  making 
newsprint  from  southern  pine 
was  developed.  These  were  not 
successful.  Then  Mr.  Illingworth 
and  some  others  worked  for 
almost  a  year  in  cooperation 
with  the  American  Cyanamid 
Co.  Other  work  was  done  at 
Syracuse  University.  When 
actual  paper  machines  were 
required,  their  use  was  rented 
from  established  companies. 
Most  recent  rental  was  in  1959 
from  the  Fitchburg  Paper  Co. 

The  process  begins  at  the  foot 


print  from  junked  newspapers  and  $10  a  ton  from  standard  no  problems  with  de-inked  print  of  two  scale  conveyors.  There 
Oct.  21,  1961.  It  is  now  running  base  newsprint  prices  that  range  because  of  the  quality  tests  con- 
at  near  capacity  of  150  tons  a  from  $132.50  to  $135  a  ton  in  ducted  at  the  plant  on  everj 
day.  Tlic  machines  never  stop 
seven  days  a  week,  John  Rich, 
general  manager,  said. 

Virtually  as  fast  as  news¬ 
print  rolls  are  moved  by  trailer 
truck  or  train 


in  the  paper  industry.  These  big 
machines  resemble  two  huge 
Waring  mixers.  The  giant  500- 
horsepower  rotors  chum  up  the 
bundles  in  water  heated  to  130 
degrees,  breaking  down  the 
waste  into  separate  fibers.  While 
it  is  churning,  chemicals  are 
poured  into  the  vats  in  the  cor¬ 
rect  proportions.  The  two  big 
vats  are  connecting  with  three 
smaller  vats  that  perform  a  de¬ 
foaming  function. 

Next  the  broken  fibers  are 
carried  to  centrifugal  cleaners, 
designed  to  remove  all  foreign 
objects,  such  as  paper  clips, 
staples — even  nuts  and  bolts  are 
found  among  the  bundles  of 
{Continued  on  page  37) 


newspaper 
plants  bundles  of  waste  news- 
l)a])ers,  magazines  and  circulars 
arrive.  The  plant  stands  on  600- 
feet  of  siding  of  the  New  York, 

Susquehanna  and  Western  Rail¬ 
road,  but  most  of  tbe  traffic  is 
by  trucks. 

About  190  tons  of  the  waste 
paper  is  required  each  day.  The 
mill  buys  from  brokers,  who  in 
turn  get  the  paper  from  packers, 
to  whom  the  junk  collectors  sell. 

All  kinds  of  Waste  Paper 

To  make  new  newsprint  rolls, 
newsprint  waste  is  not  exclu¬ 
sively  required.  Under  a  new 

editor  sc  publisher  for  December  29, 


Parkway  and  river  are  close  to  Garden  State  Paper  Company  plant  in 
New  Jersey. 
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New  Film  Processor 
Saves  Time  at  AP 


By  Bob  Warner 

Gains  in  compactness  of  op¬ 
eration  and  considerable  savings 
of  time  in  the  photo  operations 
at  Associated  Press  have  rtv 
sulted  from  the  installation  of 
a  Kodak  Versamat  Film  Proc¬ 
essor. 

The  machine  literally  gulps 
up  all  types  of  undevelop^ 
black-and-white  film  —  pan  and 
ortho,  rolls  or  sheets,  as 
well  as  sequence  camera  film  in 
100  foot  rolls — and  in  five  or 
six  minutes  delivers  the  com¬ 
pletely  developed,  fixed,  washed 
and  dried  negatives  into  a  wait¬ 
ing  hopper. 

AP’s  photo  editor,  A1  Resch, 
said  that  “in  the  scant  two 
weeks  we  have  used  this  ma¬ 
chine,  it  has  certainly  given  an 
impressive  performance. 

One  Day’s  Turnout 

“We  keep  a  daily  log  on  all 
the  film  processed  by  this  ma¬ 
chine.  Here,  for  example,  is  the 
record  for  Dec.  19.  On  that  day 
the  Versamat  processed  54 
pieces  of  cut  film  otf  the  wire 
photo  network,  5i  othet  piece, 
of  cut  film  off  copyiii,*  cameras, 
25  rolls  of  120  film  and  18  rolls 
of  35  mm  film.  And  this  repre¬ 
sents  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  machine’s  total  capacity.” 

The  loading  room  where  the 
film  processing  begins  is  a  4x4 
booth  or  darkroom  where  sheet 
or  roll  film  attached  to  leaders 
is  fed  into  the  machine  on  a 
loading  platform  or  table.  The 
roll  film  leaders  are  necessary 
to  control  the  inherent  curl  in 
this  type  film. 

Rollers  take  the  film  into  the 
developing  tanks.  Actually,  the 
film  travels  through  a  series  of 
rollers  which  turn  the  film 
around  on  the  bottom  and  take 
it  up  to  the  top  where  it  is 
turned  again  and  sent  down. 
The  process  is  repeated  through 
seven  tanks:  two  for  developing, 
three  fixing  and  two  washing. 

The  film  then  passes  into  a 
heat  chamber  or  drying  box 
which  operates  at  120  degrees 
with  an  air  discharge  of  250 
cubic  feet  per  minute.  It  then 
passes  through  the  final  series 
of  rollers  and  drops  out  into 
the  outside  hopper. 

Bob  Tieken,  supervising  desk 
editor  at  AP,  said  “the  quality 
of  the  negative  produced  by  this 
machine  is  better  than  hand- 
processed  negatives  because  the 
operation  is  cleaner  and  you  get 
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perfect  agitation.  Grain  quality 
is  comparable  to  D76,  a  fine 
grain  developer.” 

Other  Facets 

Mr.  Tieken  pointed  out  other 
facets  of  the  Versamat. 

“The  loading  room  contains 
the  control  switches  for  the 
whole  machine.  In  the  booth  we 
also  keep  an  accurate  record  of 
highlight  and  shadow  densities, 
measured  with  control  strips 
which  we  put  through  the  ma¬ 
chine  twice  daily. 

“The  replenishment  of  chem¬ 
icals  is  automatic,  assuring  full 
strength  regardless  of  the 
amount  of  film  fed  through  it. 
The  chemicals  are  drawn  from 
fixing  tanks  alongside  the 
machine. 

“The  Versamat  uses  four  gal¬ 
lons  of  water  per  minute.  The 
developing  solution  temperature 
of  80  degrees  is  controlled  by 
electric  heaters  while  the  fix 
and  wash  solutions  are  main¬ 
tained  at  about  76  degrees.” 

Developing  Set 

Normally  the  machine  is  set 
for  a  six  minute  developing 
time.  On  natural  light  sports 
photography,  the  process  is 
slowed  down  a  bit  to  a  run  of 
five  feet  per  minute. 

AP  put  its  first  load  of  film 
through  the  Versamat  on  Dec. 
4.  After  a  few  days  of  initial 
testing,  it  was  put  into  daily 
operation. 

“The  machine  is  working 
splendidly,”  Mr.  Resch  com¬ 
mented,  “but  we  are  still  a  long 
way  from  knowing  its  ultimate 
usefulness.  Actually,  we  are 
still  in  the  very  preliminary 
shakedown  or  exploratory  stages 
of  what  it  can  do.” 

• 

Fair  Photographer 

The  New  York  World’s  Fair 
has  appointed  the  Commercial 
Photography  Division  of  United 
Press  International  as  the  Offi¬ 
cial  Fair  Photographer.  UPI 
will  maintain  a  staff  of  photog¬ 
raphers  and  laboratory  tech¬ 
nicians  at  the  Fair  grounds. 

• 

A  Correction 

The  Forest  HiUs  (Ohio) 
Journal  was  incorrectly  called 
the  Forest  Hills  (N.  Y.)  Jour¬ 
nal  in  the  “Letters”  page  of 
E&P,  Dec.  22. 


Automatic  film  processin9  machine,  the  Eastman  Versamat,  as  it  appears 
in  operation  in  Associated  Press  offices.  Darkroom  supervisor  Joe  Keleher 
looks  over  roll  of  processed  film  as  it  comes  out  of  the  machine. 


W.  F.  Prisk, 
Ex-Publisher, 
Dies  at  92 

Long  Beach,  Calif. 

William  Frederick  Prisk,  92, 
who  built  the  W.  F.  Prisk  News¬ 
papers  during  a  career  which 
extended  until  the  sale  of  the 
last  of  these  California  dailies 
to  the  Ridder  Newspapers  in  the 
1950s,  died  Dec.  21. 

He  was  a  publisher  at  the 
age  of  17  and  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Long  Beach  Press- 
Telegram  for  42  years. 

Two  weeks  ago  he  and  his 
wife,  Alice,  observed  their  71st 
wedding  anniversary. 

Mr.  Prisk  had  continued  ac¬ 
tive  in  civic  affairs  here  after 
the  sale  of  the  Pasadena  Star- 
News  to  the  Ridder  organiza¬ 
tion. 

A  third  property,  the  Grass 
Valley  (Calif.)  Union,  was  sold 
earlier.  It  was  from  this  gold 
country  area  that  the  Prisk 
brothers  came  to  buy  and  build 
their  Southern  California  news¬ 
papers. 

“Will”  Prisk’s  newspaper  ca¬ 
reer  dated  back  82  years.  On 
his  high  school  graduation  Mr. 


Prisk  was  named  publisher  of 
the  Grass  Valley  Evening  Tele¬ 
graph,  a  rival  to  the  paper  on 
which  he  had  begun  as  a  re¬ 
porter. 

Work  on  papers  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  Sacramento  followed. 
Then  in  1893  he  returned  to  his 
home  city  to  become  publisher 
of  the  Gras.s  Valley  Union. 

The  Pasadena  Star  purchase 
was  a  joint  venture  with  his 
brother,  Charles.  This  paper 
was  merged  with  the  News  in 
1916. 

Prisk  Paddock,  a  grand¬ 
nephew,  is  production  manager 
of  the  Pasadena  Independent, 
Star  News.  Everett  Hosking,  a 
cousin,  is  the  Press-Telegram’s 
Sunday  editor. 

• 

‘Dear  Abby’  Program 
On  Radio  Network 

“Dear  Abby,”  the  personal 
advice  column  distributed  by 
McNaught  Syndicate,  is  now  a 
five-a-week  five-minute  feature 
on  CBS  Radio  Network  (10:30- 
10:35  a.m.  EST). 

CBS  said  Abigail  Van  Buren 
(Mrs.  Norton  Phillips)  will 
maintain  the  same  style  in  her 
broadcasts  which  she  has  in 
her  column.  She  will  seh'ct  let¬ 
ters  which  she  believes  repre¬ 
sent  situations  common  to  a 
great  many  of  her  listeners. 
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N.Y.  Herahl  Tribune  Columnist  Writes  About  .  .  . 

A  ^Mike’  on  the  Madison  Ave.  Beat 

What  with  the  ncAvspaper  strike  on  in  New  York,  some 
of  us  ink-stained  wretches  who  have  spent  decades  in  the 
musty,  mLSsed-up  hails  of  journalism  have  found  them¬ 
selves  in  strange  surroundings.  All  in  the  interests  of 
providing  wherewithal.  Some  newsmen  wound  up  play¬ 
ing  Sant?.  Claus  in  department  stores,  others  worked  in 
the  post  office — me,  I  wound  up  in  a  radio  station.  You 
know  what,  it  was  musty  and  messed  up. 

The  station  was  Westinghouse  Broadcasting’s  WINS 
and  my  job  was  to  tape  two  programs  a  day  on  general 
business  news  with  each  taping  to  be  repeated  once  or 
twice.  Then,  for  Sunday  nights,  I  was  to  do  a  fivtvminute 
round-up  of  the  advertising  news  of  the  week.  (My 
regular  occupation  is  gathering  and  writing  about  two 
columns  of  such  news  daily  — “Along  Madison  Avenue” 
—in  the  Herald  Tribune.)  I  arrived  at  the  station  on 
Saturday,  Dec.  8,  appropriately  equipped  for  broadcast¬ 
ing  with  a  severe  sore  throat.  This,  fortunately,  dis¬ 
appeared  after  the  first  few  days.  It  became  a  severe  cold. 
The  station  had  arranged  suitable  therapy  for  me.  It  was 
having  the  studios  and  offices  painted  and  remodeled. 
The  fumes  and  dust  were  just  the  thing  for  a  stuffed  head. 

Suddenly  I’m  Talent 

Dom  Quinn,  the  program  director,  worked  gallantly 
with  me.  Ladies’  Home  Journal  (through  BBDO)  had 
offered  to  sponsor  the  Sunday  night  segment,  so  now  i 
was  talent  and  worth  a  few  minutes  of  Dorn’s  time — 
which  he  had  very  little  to  spare. 

At  one  session,  Dom  brought  me  a  glass  of  warm  water 
as  I  sat  before  the  microphone. 

“Take  a  swig  of  this,”  he  said.  I  followed  instructions. 
“Now  open  your  mouth  wide.  Relaxes  your  throat.”  I 
complied.  He  showed  me  how  and  for  a  minute  we  faced 
one  another,  gullets  exposed  and  looking  like  we  were 
expecting  somebody  to  throw  a  fish. 

“Now  say  after  me,  Mmmmmmmmm,”  Dom  said. 

“Mmmmmmmmm,”  I  said. 

“Mmmmmmmmm,”  Dom  repeated. 

“Mmmmmmmmm,”  I  replied. 

Dom  is  about  six  two  and  230  pounds,  so  when  he 
‘Mmmmmmmmms”  the  windows  rattle.  He’s  got  a  sound 
^x  that  can  drown  out  the  Radio  City  Music  Hall  organ. 
We  went  through  this  a  few'  more  times. 

A  cute  girl  from  the  agency  was  on  hand.  After  all,  I 
was  310 w  sponsored  talent  and  this  was  one  of  the  per¬ 
quisites  of  that  high  estate.  She  was  very  kind  and  un- 
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Joe  Kaselow,  reporting  'Along  Madison  Avenue.' 

derstanding  and  probably  dreading  the  results.  She  was 
from  BBDO’s  radio-tv  division,  wore  light  tortoise  shell 
glasses  and  I’m  certain  that  when  she  takes  them  off  at 
the  end  of  the  picture  she’ll  turn  out  to  be  Kim  Novak. 

The  ‘Voice’  of  Advertising? 

When  they  figured  that  the  victim  was  ready,  the  engi¬ 
neer  flipped  a  button  and  said,  “Give  me  a  level.”  This 
is  when  they  want  you  to  say  something  into  the  mike 
so  they  can  tell  whether  you’re  giving  out  with  enough 
volume.  I  said  into  the  mike,  “This  is  Joseph  Kaselow,  of 
the  New  York  Herald  'Tribune.  .  .  .”  The  engineer  looked 
at  mo  with  that  non-commital  look  that  comes  from  long 
training  in  hiding  disgust.  Had  nothing  to  do  with  his 
feelings  about  the  newspaper — just  my  voice.  I  went 
through  it  a  few  more  times  until  I  could  barely  stand  the 
sound  of  my  own  name,  which  is  something  to  contend 
with  under  any  circumstances.  Then,  all  was  ready.  He 
held  up  his  hand  to  indicate  Stand-by,  and  then  sharply 
pointed  his  finger  at  me  and  I  was  off. 

Well,  all  told,  the  WINS  people  have  been  very  kind. 
The  place  is  a  madhouse  what  with  an  expanded  news 
staff  to  help  fill  in  the  newspaper  void,  and  some  of  us 
left-footed  newspapermen  stumbling  over  the  equipment 
and  getting  in  the  way.  Some  of  the  other  fellows  work¬ 
ing  at  the  station  are  Milt  Gross,  sports  columnist  of  the 
Post,  Val  Adams  of  the  Times,  and  Bill  Slocum  of  the 
Mirror. 

Milt  and  I  have  wound  up  in  publicity  director  Gerry 
Goldberg’s  office,  virtually  sitting  on  one  another’s  shoul¬ 
ders  and  typing. 

I’m  certain  that  one  of  these  days  I’ll  sit  down  at  the 
microphone  and  read,  “John  Doe  recently  joined  BBDO 
following  a  technical  knock-out  in  the  fourth  round.” 


BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Claude  Bowers’  Great 
News  Days  Recalled 


write  or  say.  As  an  editorial  lllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllilillllllinill^ 
writer  I  have  never  had  such  D 

freedom  of  expression  anywhere  JtSOOlCS  ^J9  "V 
else. 


Bv  Rav  ErMin 


MY  LIFE:  The  Memoirs  of  Claude  Bow¬ 
ers.  Simon  and  Schuster.  346  paKes. 
$6.50. 


Claude  Bow’ers,  like  his  idol, 
Jefferson,  described  as  the  great¬ 
est  American,  possessed  and 
exercised  varied  elements  of 
genius. 

He  was  an  influential,  cru¬ 
sading  newspaper  editorial 
writer  in  the  liberal  cause. 

He  was  a  loyal  party  Demo¬ 
crat  but  above  and  beyond  that 
affiliation  and  leadership  he 
always  and  foremost  was  a 
Jeffersonian  democrat. 

Orator  and  Author 

He  was  an  orator  not  un¬ 
worthy  to  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  his  early  friend,  William 
Jennings  Bryan,  or  the  great 
Irish  orators  about  whom  he 
wrote  his  first  book. 

He  was  an  author  of  lasting 
distinction  and  revelation.  (“Jef¬ 
ferson  and  Hamilton,”  “My 
Mission  to  Spain,”  “The  Tragic 
Era”  (Reconstruction  period)  — 
and  many  other  fine  books. 

He  was  a  diplomat  of  almost 
unprecedented  service — 20  un¬ 
broken  years  as  a  United  States 
Ambassador,  six  in  Spain  and  14 
in  Chile. 

Claude  Bowers,  who  died  five 
years  ago,  began  his  remarkable 
and  rewarding  career  in  his  21st 
year  as  an  editorial  writer  for 
the  Indianapolis  Sentinel  in  his 
native  Indiana.  He  had  never 
been  in  that  city  when  he  became 
editor  of  the  Terre  Haute  Ga¬ 
zette  and  yet  18  months  later  he 
was  named  Democratic  nominee 
for  Congress  there. 

Evening  World  Editor 

While  he  was  editor  of  the 
Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette,  he 
wTote  “The  Party  Battles  of  the 
Jackson  Period,”  which  greatly 
impressed  Frank  Cobb,  the  great 
editor  of  the  New  York  World 
(morning).  Cobb’s  associate, 
Arthur  Krock,  told  him  Bowers 
w’as  a  friend  of  his  and  that  he 
w’as  writing  editorials  in  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.  For  weeks,  Cobb, 
Herbert  Bayard  Swope  and 
Ralph  Pulitzer  read  Bowers’  edi¬ 
torials  daily  without  his  knowl¬ 
edge.  Krock  was  sent  to  Indian¬ 
apolis  to  meet  Bowers  and  offer 
him  the  editorship  of  the  New 
York  Evening  World. 

In  a  chapter  entitled  “Under 
the  Gold  Dome,”  Mr.  Bowers 


recalls  his  days  under  the  fa¬ 
mous  dome  on  Pulitzer’s  14-story 
building,  once  the  world’s  tallest, 
from  which  he  looked  down  on 
City  Hall  receptions  for  Lind¬ 
bergh,  Queen  Marie,  English 
Channel  swimmers  and  Madame 
Currie  in  the  1920s.  Working 
w’ith  him  under  the  Gold  Dome 
were  such  newspaper-literary 
immortals  as  Frank  Cobb, 
Walter  Lippmann,  Charles  Merz, 
Sw'ope,  Alexander  Woollcott, 
Heywood  Broun,  Franklin  P. 
Adams,  Maxwell  Anderson, 
Laurence  Stallings,  Harry  Han¬ 
sen,  Allan  Nevins,  cartoonist 
Rollin  Kirby — and  his  close 
friend,  Theodore  Dreiser,  had 
worked  there  earlier. 

World’s  Death 

Unfortunately,  for  newspaper¬ 
men,  mere  mention  is  made  of 
these  fascinating  figures,  but 
there  is  a  good  account  of  the 
death  of  the  World. 

“In  early  1931,  came  what 
Adolph  Ochs  of  the  New  York 
Times  described  as  a  great 
tragedy  to  American  journalism 
— the  needless  scrapping  of  the 
New  York  World,  the  greatest 
champion  of  liberal  principles  in 
the  country,”  he  wrote. 

In  the  evening  after  Surrogate 
Foley  finally  signed  the  World’s 
death  warrant.  Bowers  was 
dining  in  the  Executive  Mansion 
in  Albany  with  his  close  friend 
of  many  years.  Gov.  Roosevelt, 
when  William  Randolph  Hearst 
telephoned  from  California  to 
Will  Curley  of  the  New  York 
Journal  to  get  Bowers  for  a 
signed  editorial  column.  Six 
years  before  he  had  declined  an 
offer  of  a  Hearst  editorial  posi¬ 
tion  vacated  by  Norman  Hap- 
good. 

Bowers  told  Curley  many  of 
his  views  did  not  accord  with 
Mr.  Hearst’s  and  that  he  could 
not  write  against  his  convictions. 
“He  replied  that  I  would  select 
my  own  subjects  and  treat  them 
in  my  owm  way,  and  that  since 
my  column  would  be  signed  it 
would  be  mine  without  interfer¬ 
ence,”  Mr.  Bowers  wrote.  “I 
accepted  with  some  misgivings. 
I  wrote  signed  articles  for  all 
the  Hearst  papers  from  coast  to 
coast  for  two  years  and  not  one 
word  was  ever  stricken  out. 
Never  once  was  I  ever  instructed 
to  Avrite  anything.  No  one  ever 
inquired  what  I  was  going  to 


Hearst  Praised 

“During  his  long  life  many 
derogatory  things  were  said 
about  Hearst,  too  few  in  com¬ 
mendation  of  many  public  serv¬ 
ices  he  rendered.  Differing  with 
him  on  many  things,  I  thought 
him  a  great  journalistic  genius 
and  a  man  of  great  ability.  His 
occasional  two-column  front- 
l)age  editorials  were  most  power¬ 
ful.  He  fought  many  a  battle 
for  social  justice  for  which  he 
was  viciously  assailed.” 

There  are  intimate,  behind- 
the-scenes,  smoke-filled-room 
glimpses  of  such  public  figures 
as  Roosevelt,  Wilson,  Truman, 
Smith,  Bryan,  McAdoo,  Coolidge, 
Hoover,  Davis,  Cox. 

In  connection  with  a  news¬ 
paper  staff’s  freedom  of  thought 
and  expression,  Mr.  Bowers 
noted  in  his  diary  that  he  had 
luncheon  Nov.  17,  1953,  at  the 
New  York  Times  as  guest  of 
Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger  with 
the  guests  including  Turner  Cat- 
ledge,  Ann  O’Hare  McCormick, 
Cyrus  Sulzberger,  Ben  Fine.  He 
reported;  “I  noticed  that  the 
.staff  did  not  hesitate  to  dis¬ 
agree  with  the  publisher — that 
men  are  intellectually  free  on 
the  greatest  paper  in  the  world.” 

Franco  Aided 

By  curious  coincidence,  Claude 
Bowers,  as  Ambassador  to  Spain, 
had  a  disillusioning,  alarming 
experience  similar  to  that  of 
Earle  E.  T.  Smith  as  Ambassa¬ 
dor  to  Cuba.  ( See  review  of  Mr. 
Smith’s  “The  Fourth  Floor” 
[Random  House]  E&P,  Dec.  1, 
page  42).  The  U.S.  declared  an 
embargo  against  sale  of  arms  to 
the  friendly  and  democratic  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Spain,  while  Hitler 
and  Mussolini  poured  in  arms  to 
the  Franco  rebels,  in  spite  of 
Mr.  Bowers’  protests.  The  am¬ 
bassador  charged  that  the  U.S. 
immediately  recognized  Franco 
and  began  lavishing  aid  on  his 
dictatorship  without  even  ex¬ 
tracting  a  promise  for  him  to 
stop  wholesale  murders  of  the 
Spanish  people.  Both  President 
Roosevelt  and  Secretary  of  State 
Hull,  he  wrote,  later  sadly  ad¬ 
mitted  the  embargo  was  an 
awful  mistake. 

Newspapers  are  an  excellent 
source  for  the  historian,  Claude 
Bowers  believed.  He  wrote:  “A 
desire  for  firsthand  information 
especially  about  the  American 
scene,  led  me  to  go  through  the 
newspapers  of  the  periods  con¬ 
cerned,  and  thus  I  formed  a 
proper  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  newspapers  as  a  source  of 
history.  The  greatest  ally  of  the 
historian  is  curiosity.” 
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Or  For  Newsmen 
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“The  Madison  Avenue  Hand¬ 
book  1963”  has  been  published 
(Peter  Glenn  Publications,  444 
E.  52nd  St.,  New  York  22.  328 
pages.  $4.95).  The  appointment 
book-directory-expense  n  cord  is 
designed  for  anyone  putting  to¬ 
gether  ads,  for  art  directors, 
photographers,  models,  publi¬ 
cists.  Besides  New  York,  there 
are  sections  on  Chicago,  Detroit, 
Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco, 
Miami,  Palm  Beach  and  Fort 
Lauderdale.  There  is  a  short 
Italian  lesson  on  every  calendar 
page.  Cartoon  drawings  are  by 
Italian  artist  Piero  Aversa. 

“The  Art  of  Newspaper  Space 
Selling”  is  a  28-page  booklet  by 
Budd  Gore,  president  of  the 
Retail  Advertising  Conference 
and  a  director  of  the  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Division  of  the  National 
Retail  Merchants  As.sociation. 
Mr.  Gore  formerly  was  on  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  and  Chicago 
Daily  News.  He  is  the  author 
of  “The  Diagonal  Makeup  of  the 
Newspaper”  and  “How  to  Bud¬ 
get  Advertising  For  Bigger 
Volume,  More  Profits,”  the  latter 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Ad 
vertising,  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association.  The  new 
booklet  may  be  ordered  from 
Newchisan  House,  P.  O.  Box 
1614,  Indianapolis  6,  Ind.  (One 
to  nine  copies,  $2  each ;  10  to  24 
copies,  $1.75  each;  25  to  99 
copies,  $1.50  each;  100  or  more 
$1.25  each). 

Newspaper  librarians  will  be 
interested  in  a  new  two-volume 
.set  of  Reinhart  von  Eichbom’s 
English-German  and  German- 
English  dictionaries,  offering 
180,000  terms  covering  all 
phases  of  commerce.  (Published 
in  Germany  and  distributed 
here  by  Prentice-Hall.) 

A  revised  edition  of  “History 
and  Bibliography  of  American 
Newspapers  1690-1820”  (Arch- 
on  Books,  The  Shoe  String 
Press,  965  Dixwell  Ave. 
Hamden  14,  Conn.  Two  volumes 
1,558  pages.  $27.50.) 

The  Weekly  Funk  &  Scott  In 
dex  of  Corporation  &  Industries 
has  been  accumulated  into  an 
Annual  Volume.  It  reveals 
where  articles  have  been  writto 
on  20,000  companies,  major  in¬ 
dustries,  products  and  general 
business  topics.  The  Index 
covers  140  business  and  trade 
journals.  (Funk  &  Scott  Pub- 
(  lishing  Co.,  286  E.  Penobscot 
Bldg.,  Detroit  26,  Mich.  $24.) 
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Dailies  Are  Dynamite 
For  Dynachrome  Film 


By  Kobert  B.  McIntyre 

Dynacolor  Corp.,  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  has  found  that  daily  news¬ 
paper  advertising  is  dynamite 
when  it  comes  to  blasting  new 
markets  for  its  Dynachrome 
him. 

Robert  M.  Miller  Jr.,  sales 
manager  and  the  executive  in 
charge  of  Dynacolor’s  advertis¬ 
ing,  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
this  week  that  newspapers  have 
played  a  “critical  role”  in  the 
development  of  Dynacolor  Corp. 


Dynachrome 
beats  the  high  cost 
of  color  film! 

You  grt  thf  $amt  firu  picturtt.  Only  the  price  i»  dif¬ 
ferent.  Dynachrome  pncet  include  procetung. 
Compare  them  u-tth  what  you  u$ually  pay 
filmalone.  It'iolmottUkegetUngthepr.n 


as  a  major  contender  in  the 
$100,000,000  color  reversal  film 
market. 

With  newspapers  taking  75% 
of  a  budget  that  will  exceed  $1,- 
000,000  next  year,  Mr.  Miller 
said,  Dynacolor’s  Dynachrome 
him  has  already  established  it¬ 
self  as  a  major  independent 
brand  in  several  markets  across 
the  U.S.,  and  will  seek  to  nail 
down  that  position  in  some  40 
major  markets  during  1963. 

(lilcs  Reasons 

According  to  Mr.  Miller, 
newspapers  have  been  used  for 
two  reasons: 

1)  Dynacolor’s  advertising 
agency,  Geer,  DuBois  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  New  York,  felt  that 
newspapers  were  the  proper 
medium  for  an  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  whose  essence  is  news. 
Accordingly  the  Dynachrome 
theme  is  carried  home  in  the 
headline:  “Dynachrome  beats 
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the  high  cost  of  color  film!” 

2)  Newspapers  oflFered  the 
best  cost-reach  ratio  for  a  cam¬ 
paign  designed  to  reach  every 
prospect  in  each  market  at  least 
once  a  week. 

“From  the  very  beginning,” 
Mr.  Miller  said,  “there  was  no 
question  that  newspapers,  sup¬ 
plemented  by  radio,  would  be 
the  primary  medium.  But,  there 
were  other  marketing  questions 
for  Dynacolor  Corp.,  a  company 
new  to  consumer  marketing.” 

Some  of  these  “other  market¬ 
ing  questions”  were  explained 
by  William  J.  Brown  and  Paul 
J.  Good,  president  and  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  respectively 
of  Dynacolor.  Dr  Eldon  Bauer, 
administrative  vicepresident, 
and  Richard  Williams,  treasurer 
who  takes  a  keen  interest  in 
marketing,  worked  on  the  mar¬ 
keting  program  with  Dyna¬ 
color’s  top  officers. 

Messrs.  Brown  and  Good, 
highly  respected  engineers  in 
the  photographic  industry,  had 
established  Dynacolor  as  an  in¬ 
dependent  processor  of  color 
film. 

Dynacolor’s  processing  vol¬ 
ume  the  first  year,  1955,  was 
$139,000.  Volume  jumped  to  $2,- 
000,000  the  following  year  and 
has  since  increased  to  four 
times  that  figure. 

Efficient  System 

In  effect,  Messrs.  Brown  and 
Good  simply  designed  an  effici¬ 
ent,  quality  control  system  for 
processing  color  film.  This  is 
what  was  behind  Dynacolor’s 
strength  as  a  processor.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  both  men  had  built  ma¬ 
chinery  for  making  film,  and 
were  manufacturing  the  color 
reversal  film  for  “Tower,” 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Company’s 
private  label. 

“By  1961,”  Mr.  Miller  pointed 
out,  “a  move  into  the  sale  of 
branded  color  reversal  film  was 
indicated.  In  making  the  move, 
Dynacolor  management  decided 
it  would  be  only  logical  to  offer 
the  film  in  a  self-mailer  package 
with  processing. 

The  new  film  Djmachrome, 
was  offered  with  processing  at  a 
price  just  over  half  the  cost 
of  usual  film  and  processing. 

According  to  Mr.  Miller,  local 
photo  finishers  who  picked  up 
color  reversal  film  at  retail  out¬ 
lets  and  shipped  it  to  Dynacolor 
for  processing  were  engaged  as 
distributors  by  Dynacolor  to  sell 
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the  Dynachrome  film  to  camera 
stores,  drug  stores  and  other 
outlets. 

Little  Ad  Support 

“Unfortunately,”  Mr.  Miller 
recalled,  “some  photo  finishers 
simply  weren’t  equipped  to  do 
the  kind  of  sales  and  merchan¬ 
dising  work  required.  And  they 
had  little  support  from  a  mini¬ 
mal  advertising  effort,  since  our 
early  major  emphasis  tended  to 
be  placed  on  the  trade  rather 
than  the  consumer.” 

Mr.  Miller  said  that  this  trade 
program  featured  an  attractive 
profit  incentive  which  generated 
strong  support  among  distrib¬ 
utors  and  retailers.  “But,”  he 
said,  “without  consumer  de¬ 
mand,  sales  lagged,  and  the 
problem  was  not  aided  by  the 
tendency  of  some  people  to  treat 
Dynachrome  —  the  less-expen¬ 
sive  film  —  as  a  ‘cheap’  prod¬ 
uct.” 

That’s  the  way  things  were 
at  the  end  of  1961  when  Dyna¬ 
color  sought  an  advertising 
agency  that  could  work  with  the 
company’s  top  brass  on  an  over¬ 
all  marketing  program.  Geer, 
DuBois  was  selected  to  help  in 
“processing”  Dynacolor  market¬ 
ing  strategy. 

Geer,  DuBois’s  executive  vice- 
president  Peter  Geer,  who 
serves  as  account  supervisor  on 
Dynacolor’s  destiny,  headed  an 
agency  team  that  today  includes 
Herbert  B.  Shor.  director  of  the 


said,  “we  decided  that  while  the 
prospect  of  an  all-out  effort  was 
inviting,  it  would  be  wiser  if 
we  took  a  slow  but  sure  ap¬ 
proach.  Accordingly,  we  decided 
to  concentrate  on  four  test  mar¬ 
kets  for  the  1962  season:  Cleve¬ 
land,  Columbus,  and  Dayton  in 
Ohio;  and  Washington,  D.C.” 

Dynacolor’s  sales  manager 
told  E&P  this  week  how  the 
firm’s  sales  objective  was  set 
at  X%  of  the  color  reversal 
film  market  in  pach  of  the  test 
areas.  He  said  that  both  the 
company  and  the  ad  agency 
agreed  this  was  “An  incentive 
goal  rather  than  a  bedrock 
quota,”  and  added  that  both 
parties  felt  that  three  quarters 
of  the  incentive  goal  would  be 
more  than  adequate  confirma¬ 
tion  of  the  program’s  validity. 

Advertising  was  launched 
just  ahead  of  Easter  with  two 
or  three  600-line  insertions  per 
week  scheduled  in  each  major 
newspaper  in  the  four  test  mar¬ 
kets. 

‘Iinmeiiiate  Results' 

“Results  w’ere  immediate,” 
Mr.  Miller  said.  “Within  two 
months  —  with  the  top-volume 
summer  sales  period  still  ahead 
—  Dynachrome  film  was  top¬ 
ping  the  X%  goal  in  each  mar¬ 
ket.  Shares  ranged,  in  one 
spectacular  situation,  to  more 
than  30%.” 

He  added  that  at  this  point, 
after  careful  examination  of  the 


agency’s  marketing  department, 
John  H.  Jackson,  copy  super¬ 
visor,  and  Rea  Brown,  art  di¬ 
rector. 

This  agency  team,  working 
closely  with  Dynacolor  Corp., 
executives,  evolved  a  carefully 
woven  marketing  pattern. 

For  example,  one  of  the  first 
steps  taken  by  Dynacolor  was 
the  a.ssignment  of  responsibility 
for  distribution  to  an  internal 
sales  force.  This  was  followed 
by  giving  attention  to  present¬ 
ing  a  proper  image  of  Dyna¬ 
chrome  as  being  a  good  film 
available  at  a  price  that  breaks 
the  cost  barrier  of  color  re¬ 
versal  film. 

This  agency-client  strategy 
team  then  decided  to  schedule 
advertising  of  a  weight  that 
would  assure  reaching  every 
prospect  in  each  market  at  least 
once  a  week  during  the  peak 
film  selling  season  —  Easter  to 
Labor  Day. 

“With  our  marketing  pro¬ 
gram  completed,”  Mr.  Miller 


sales  performance  and  research 
reports  on  trade  and  consumer 
activity,  it  was  decided  to  ex¬ 
pand  the  introductory  progrram 
to  three  more  markets:  Los 
Angeles,  Houston  and  Balti¬ 
more. 

Despite  the  late  start  —  it 
was  July  before  the  program 
started  in  the  three  added  mar¬ 
kets  —  results  matched  per¬ 
formance  in  the  first  four  mar¬ 
kets.  Sales  continued  to  build 
throughout  the  summer  and,  by 
the  end  of  the  season,  Dyna¬ 
chrome  was  claiming  the  posi¬ 
tion  as  chief  contender  to  a  com¬ 
petitor  in  seven  sizeable  mar¬ 
kets. 

According  to  Mr.  Geer: 

“The  1963  program  will  ex¬ 
pand  Dynachrome  into  40  major 
markets,  including  New  York,” 
he  said.  “And,  once  again,  major 
reliance  will  be  placed  upon 
newspapers  as  the  surest  way 
to  deliver  the  news  that  ‘Dyna¬ 
chrome  beats  the  high  cost  of 
color  film’.” 
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AD-lines 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Overseas  PR 

American  companies  are  ignor¬ 
ing  an  important  sales  tool  by 
overlooking  product  publicity  op¬ 
portunities  in  overseas  markets, 
according  to  Robert  S.  Leaf, 
manager  of  international  opera¬ 
tions,  Burson-Marsteller  Associ¬ 
ates. 


He  points  out  that  many  com¬ 
panies  have  highly  -  developed 
communications  programs  in  the 
U.S.  but  avoid  setting  up  similar 
programs  overseas. 

New  and  unfamiliar  problems 
are  largely  responsible  for  the 
reluctance  of  American  com¬ 
panies  to  use  product  publicity 
overseas,  Mr.  Leaf  says.  l..anguage 
differences,  longer  communica¬ 
tions  lines,  a  new  set  of  customer 
attitudes,  and  “the  need  to  walk 
in  waters  that  are  often  unchart¬ 
ered”  have  caused  companies  to 
shy  away  from  product  publicity 
rather  than  commit  themselves  to 
an  active  overseas  program. 

Still  another  explanation.  Mr. 
Leaf  continues,  is  the  failure  of 
companies  to  define  responsibili¬ 
ties  for  publicizing  a  company’s 
product  among  the  parent  com¬ 
pany,  subsidiaries,  licensees  and 
distributors. 


•CIGAR  MAN  OF  THE  YEAR'— Arthur  H.  "Red"  Motley  (left)  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  Parade  Publications,  Inc.,  was  named  "Cigar 
Man  of  the  Year"  for  1962  by  the  Cigar  Manufacturers  Association 
and  the  Cigar  Institute  of  America.  Mr.  Motley  was  presented  with  a 
plaque,  a  year's  supply  of  cigars  and  an  inscribed  humidor  by  Sol 
Bornstein  (right)  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  CIA. 


Execu-  Collar 
five  Prefer- 

Brand  Guess  ence 

CIGARETS:  %  % 

Camels  . 57  20 

Lucky  Strike  ....  17  14 

Chesterfield  .  9  10 

Kent  .  5  6 

Marlboro  .  5  6 

Pall  Mall .  0  6 

Salem  .  0  6 

Gerald  Rosenkranz,  president  of  cigarets  and  beer  preferred  Tareyton  .  0  4 

American  of  Data  Development  Corp.,  by  the  laborers  on  the  project.  Kools  .  0  5 

.  Leaf  be-  likes  to  point  out  that  most  ad-  Then  DC  field  interviewers  ques-  ALL  OTHERS  . .  7  23 

gn  manu-  vertising  executives  have  nei-  tinned  100  of  the  workers  them- 

us  in  their  ther  the  time  nor  the  oppor-  selves,  asking  which  brands  REEK: 

e  publicity  tunity  to  personally  determine  they  actually  preferred.  Schaefer  . 30  19 

ys  one  rea-  who  buys  which  products,  and  “The  results  were  rather  sur-  Rheingold  .!.!.!  ^21  35 

the  tend-  why.  prising,”  Mr.  Rosenkranz  said.  Ballantine  !.!!!!l5  33  i 

lufacturers  “Marketing  and  advertising  “It  turned  out  that  the  ad  man,  pjei’s  .  .  .  .  .  .  9  3  ! 

press  even  research,”  he  said  this  week,  with  some  strong  preconceived  Budweiser  .!.!.!  6  3  i 

ict  and  fi-  “have  grown  to  the  point  where  notions  of  what  the  ‘blue  collar’  g^hlitz  5  3 

bout  their  those  most  interested  in  the  men  should  have  been  smoking  OTHERS  .  !  14  4 

consumers  are  far  removed  and  drinking,  were  off  by  quite  Base  (100)  (100) 

Leaf,  this  from  the  consumers  themselves.”  a  bit.”  ^ 

ig  to  last.  And  it  would  .seem  from  a  While  30%  of  the  ad  men 

pean  Com-  recent  study  by  Data  Develop-  thought  that  Schaefer  was  the  Wacker  Named  Press 
ing  to  con-  ment  Corp.  that  it  might  do  for  blue  collar  preference  in  beer,  rn^rdiiritor 

of  manu-  ad  men  to  pay  more  attention  only  19%  of  the  workers  were 

la-like  in-  to  this  gap.  Schaefer  drinkers.  Actually,  the  Bob  Wacker,  for  the  past  five 

k.”  Mr.  Rosenkranz,  whose  office  leading  beer  brand  among  the  years  with  Dudley-Anderson- 

Mr.  Leaf  overlooks  the  recent  paving  job  workers  were  Rheingold  with  Yutzy,  New  York  public  reb- 
companies  at  Madison  Avenue  and  40th  35%  and  Ballantine  with  33%.  tions  firm,  has  joined  American 
a  product  Street,  figured  the  location  was  Ad  execs  guessed  only  21%  and  Cyanamid  Company,  Wayne, 
verseas.  a  juncture  where  advertising  15%  respectively.  N.  J.,  as  press  relations  co¬ 

men  —  on  buses,  in  taxicabs  As  far  as  cigaret  brand  pref-  ordinator. 

5  reached  —  were  within  hot  erences  were  concerned,  the  Mr.  Wacker  at  one  time  served 

1  the  same  ^.sphalt  distance  of  the  “blue  same  differences  existed  between  nine  years  with  United  Pks-' 
continues,  collar”  work  crews  which  have  the  ad  man’s  guess  and  the  on  various  New  York  desks  and 
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AD  AGENCIES 


Compton  Billings  Hit 
$112-Million  in  ’62 


BILLINGS  BOOM — Barfon  A.  Cummings,  president  of  Compton  Adver¬ 
tising,  Inc.,  points  to  chart  showing  billings  boom  in  agency.  Looliing 
on  (left  to  right):  Wilson  A.  Shelton,  executive  vicepresident;  Mr. 
Cummings;  Allen  F.  Flouton,  executive  vicepresident;  and  John  A. 
Hise,  senior  vicepresident. 


Stores  To  Hear  How 
Color  Can  Aid  Profits 


Now  3 

to  choose  from: 


4  Am  ards  for  Art 

St,  Louis 

The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
won  four  awards  in  an  art  pre¬ 
sentation  competition  conducted 
by  the  St.  Louis  Art  Directors 
Club.  Two  gold  medals  and  a 
merit  award  were  for  billboard 
signs  and  a  bronze  medal  was 
for  a  television  commercial. 


GOSS 

OFFSET  PRESSES 


rcvolies 

around 


Morning 

-j 

Evening ' 


IN  ALBANY.  .  .  The  Times-Union  and  Knickerbocker  News  have  the 
largest  morning  and  evening  circulations  in  Northeastern  New  York. 


IN  BALTIMORE  .  .  .  The  News-Post  has  the  largest  daily  circulation 
in  the  State  of  Maryland. 


IN  BOSTON  .  .  .  The  Record  American  has  the  largest  daily  circulation 
in  all  of  New  England. 


IN  LOS  ANGELES  .  .  .  The  Herald-Examiner  has  the  largest  daily 
circulation  in  the  largest  county  in  the  largest  state. 


IN  NEW  YORK  .  .  .  The  Journal-American  has  the  largest  evening 
circulation  in  the  nation’s  No.  1  market. 


IN  SAN  ANTONIO...  The  Light  has  the  largest  daily  circulation  in 
Southwestern  Texas. 


IN  SAN  FRANCISCO...  The  morning  Examiner  and  the  evening 
News  Call  Bulletin  offer  the  largest  “one-buy”  daily  circulation  package  in 
Northern  California. 


IN  SEATTLE  .  .  .  The  Post-Intelligencer  has  the  largest  morning  circula¬ 
tion  in  the  State  of  Washington. 

P.  S .  /  The  New  York  Mirror,  with  25  consecutive  months  of  circulation 
gains,  has  the  second  largest  daily  circulation  in  America. 


Represented  Nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


PR  Men  See  Selves  in  ‘Harry  the  Hustler’ 
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By  Robert  B.  McIntyre  Schmitt  and  Read  continued,  picture  taken  in  front  of  the  when  he  was  15  years  old.  When 

Two  public  relations  men  have  “Harry  commutes  to  work  on  a  United  Nations  building  in  New  he  was  17,  he  had  his  first  edi- 

teamed  up  to  create  a  new  comic  bicycle  or  in  a  sports  car  as  the  York  and  sent  it  to  a  Sioux  City,  torial  page  cartoon  published  in 

strip _ “Harry  the  Hustler” _  or  his  financial  circum-  Iowa,  client  with  the  caption:  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Timet- 

which  they  are  now  hustling  to  stances  may  require.  He  creates  “Our  new  offices.”  Union.  Many  of  his  gag  cartoons 

sell  to  a  syndicate.  corporate  images — often  dimly  Both  of  Harry’s  creators  have  appeared  in  the  now  defunct 

Harry’s  creators  are  Gar  white  space  on  pen-  had  interesting  and  varied  back-  magazines  Judge  and  the  old 

Schmitt,  a  group  head  in  the  PR  quins,  and  is  known  in  the  world  grounds.  Life. 

department  of  J.  Walter  Thomp-  talking  dogs  and  trained  seals.  Mr.  Read  at  one  time  was  edi-  “Years  ago,”  Mr.  Schmitt  re- 

son  Company,  and  E.C.K.  Read,  H  must  be  added,  sorrowfully,  tor  of  the  famous  Harvard  called  this  week,  “it  was  Milt 

PR  director  for  the  Freeport  ^bat  a  high  proportion  of  his  Lampoon,  and  for  many  years  Gross,  creator  of  ‘Count  Screw- 

CornpEtny  fonrl  **  Kxr-lina  Vioc  ort'noov'fwl  rwrixn*  nnH 

Mr.  Schmitt  is  the  cartoonist 
in  this  latest  comic  caper, 
samples  of  which  are  shown  on 
this  page.  Mr.  Read  handles  the 
balloons. 

As  Messrs.  Schmitt  and  Read 
explain  their  brain  child,  Harry 
the  Hustler  is  the  old-time 
drummer  in  modem  attire.  He  is 
a  chaser  of  rainbows,  wherever 
there  appears  to  be  a  buck  at  the 
far  end.  His  meek  appearance 
belies  his  eager-beaverness  to  be 
a  success  in  today’s  fast-paced 
business  world.  And,  while  per¬ 
haps  best  suited  by  training  to 
pitch  snake  oil  from  the  back 
of  a  wagon,  Harry  has  learned 
to  make  his  way  in  the  Big  City. 

“Nothing  potentially  lucrative 
is  too  far  out  for  Harry,”  his 


mac  ‘CM  UP,  PUB! 

AND  PORK  OVER 
V  VER  WALLET!  J 
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for  a  national  cartoon  adver¬ 
tising  agency  used  in  news¬ 
papers.  Two  of  the  series  were 
called  “Aunt  Dora”  and  “On 
The  Map.” 

Mr.  Schmitt’s  ability  as  a  car¬ 
toonist  has  come  in  handy  in 
public  relations  work.  He’s  done 
numerous  cartoon  booklets  for 
various  clients  and  once  turned 
out  editorial-page-type  cartoons 
(Continued  on  page  38) 


creators  explained  this  week. 
“He  plays  advance  man  for  cir¬ 
cuses,  dreams  up  stunts  for  sales 
conventions,  stages  beauty  con¬ 
tests,  promotes  politicians,  and 
commits  press-agentry  in,  or  out 
of,  the  best  interests  of  tycoons, 
store  proprietors,  Eskimoes  or 
Indians. 

“He’ll  even  march  up  and 
down  in  a  sandwich  board  if  the 
occasion  demands,”  Messrs. 


DON'T  MISUNDERSTAND  ME.  MAKIE.  SOME  OF 
MV  BCSTfttmiOS  ARE  006S.  BUT  A  TAUtlMG  DOS? 
THAT  BIT  HAS  BEEN  RUN  INTO  THE  GROUND. 

COME  AROUND  50MC  OftUBt  TmC-  NEXT  y 
fX/T  JANUARY  FOR  EXAMPLE!  ) 


PULL  IN  VOLK  HORNS, 
BROTHER.  WE  WERE  CONSIDER¬ 
ING  VOU  FOR  A  GUEST  SHOT 
,ON  MV  NEXT  SPeCTPCULM. 
J  BUT,  ON  SECOND  THOUSHT, 
I  DON'T  THINK  VOUil  DO! 
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“We  See  Great  Merit  In  This  Strange  Idea  Of  Professor  Morse” 


Back  in  the  I840’s,  when  many  regarded  Samuel  Morse  as  a  dreamer  and  his  telegraph 
project  a  dream,  the  Baltimore  American  upheld  his  endeavor  to  construct  an  experimental 
line  from  Baltimore  to  Washington.  Morse’s  scheme  was  urgently  advocated  by  the 
American  and,  without  this  support,  the  establishment  of  the  telegraph  would  have  been 
delayed  for  years.  Tlie  championing  of  Morse  was  the  initial  step  in  the  revolution  which 
telegraphy  subsequently  made  in  journalism,  and  the  American  was  one  of  the  first  news¬ 
papers  to  avail  itself  of  the  invention.  Today,  some  120  years  later,  the  Baltimore  News- 
Post  &  Sunday  American,  the  proud  outgrowths  of  the  old  Baltimore  American,  are  the 
only  Maryland  papers  subscribing  to  all  7  of  the  major  news-gathering  services  made 
possible  by  Morse:  The  AP  and  UPI  Wires;  AP  Wirephoto  and  UPI  Telephoto  Services; 
The  Hearst  Headline  Service;  The  Herald  Tribune  Service;  The  London  Observer 
Service.  Our  success  as  the  BIG  One  ...  as  M  aryland’s  largest  daily  newspaper  .  .  .  has  its 
roots  in  the  championing  of  big  ideas  and  ideals.  For  ours  is  a  dream-come-true,  also. 
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We  are  challenged 
You  are  summoned 


The  news  is  making  it  clear  that  this 
is  a  testing  time  for  Americans. 

At  a  time  of  challenge,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  future  depends  upon  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people:  what  we  think,  what  we 
do,  how  we  rise  as  individuals  to  the 
task  of  meeting  great  challenge  with 
great  achievement. 

We  each  have  a  part  to  play. 

Yours  Is  described  in  the  timely 
new  citizen  action  guide  “Challenge 
to  Americans"  offered  here  which 
puts  the  crisis  of  the  moment  in  the 
true  perspective  of  the  struggle  which 
is  likely  to  continue  for  years. 

The  world  situation  is  far  more  complex  than  the 
emergencies  of  daily  headlines. 

As  President  Kennedy  says: 

“We  are  challenged  by  the  revolution  of  commu¬ 
nism.  The  Communists  seek  power  through  conspir¬ 
acy,  terror,  aggression  and  deceit.  They  exploit  and 
corrupt  legitimate  revolutionary  forces,  scavenging 
on  poverty,  ignorance,  despair. 

“And  also  we  are  challenged  by  the  revolution  of 
hope  in  continents  long  captive  to  stagnation  and 
despair. 

“We  are  challenged  by  the  revolution  in  science 
and  technology  bringing  new  boons  and  new  dangers 
to  humanity. 

“We  are  challenged  by  the  revolution  in  internation¬ 
al  relationships.  Nation  has  begun  to  work  with  nation 
to  solve  mankind's  common  problems.  New  interna¬ 
tional  bodies  are  exploring  uncharted  paths  of  world 
cooperation  in  the  interests  of  worldwide  peace,  jus¬ 
tice.  and  freedom." 

In  an  age  of  revolution,  we  dare  not  forget  that  we 


are  heirs  to  a  continuing,  liberating 
revolution.  We  dare  not  fail  to  press 
that  revolution  forward,  to  perfect 
democracy  at  home,  to  make  it  an 
example  to  the  world.  Only  in  earning 
our  treedoms  over  again  can  we 
strengthen  them.  Only  by  extending 
our  freedoms  to  all  mankind  can  we 
preserve  them. 

This  we  can  and  must  do  as  indi¬ 
viduals.  We  must  accept  our  respon¬ 
sibilities  as  we  do  our  rights,  the  two 
are  today  inseparable.  We  must  look 
upon  national  challenge— whether  it 
is  an  immediate  challenge  in  Cuba, 
Berlin,  or  Asia,  or  the  continuing  longer  range  chal¬ 
lenge— as  a  personal  opportunity  to  do  something  im¬ 
portant  for  our  country.  We  must  seek  to  excel,  to  stand 
up,  to  stand  out;  in  our  private  lives,  our  homes,  our 
work,  communities,  schools,  in  all  places,  in  all  things. 

A  good  way  to  begin  is  with  a  mature  understand¬ 
ing  of  what  we  are  up  against  and  what  you  personally 
can  do  about  it.  You  will  find  exactly  that  in  the  timely 
new  booklet.  Challenge  to  Americans.  Endorsed  by 
Presidents  Kennedy  and  Eisenhower,  approved  by  the 
Department  of  State,  it  is  an  indispensable  informa¬ 
tion  and  action  guide  for  the  purposeful  citizen. 

We  need  many  such  citizens.  We  need  them  now. 
We  need  you— your  value  as  an  individual,  your  power 
as  the  source  of  our  national  strength,  your  aid  in  de* 
ciding  our  common  future. 

Your  copy  of  Challenge  To  Americans  is  free.  You 
can  be  learning  from  it  and  you  can  be  acting  upon  it 
in  a  matter  of  days.  Write  CHALLENGE,  Box  1776, 
New  York  17,  New  York. 

FREEDOM  IS  NOT  A  GIFT  BUT  A  TASK 


“Understanding  —  knowing 
today's  challenges,  know¬ 
ing  how  to  meet  them— is 
the  theme  of  this  booklet. 
Let  action  follow  under¬ 
standing.  Let  each  of  us  re¬ 
solve  to  do  something  extra 
lor  our  country  in  this  pe¬ 
riod  of  momentous  trial  and 
magnificent  opportunity.” 


‘I  commend  this  booklet  to 
every  American.  It  shows 
how  you  may  add  to  our 
country's  strength.  The  im¬ 
portant  thing  is  to  do  some¬ 
thing  and  not  excuse  oneself 
by  thinking  'I  can  do  so  little 
it  will  make  no  difference.’ 
It  does  make  a  difference, 
a  great  difference.” 


This  advertisement  marks  the  start  of  another 
voiunteer  pubiic-service  campaign  by  The  Ad¬ 
vertising  Councii.  Aii  advertising  space  and  time 
lor  Advertising  Council  Campaigns  are  contrib¬ 
uted  as  a  public  service;  and  all  creative  work 
by  advertising  agencies  is  done  free  of  charge. 


Among  other  voluntary  Advertising  Coun- 
cil  campaigns  are:  U.S.  Savings  Bonds, 
Forest  Fire  Prevention,  Highway  Safety 
(seat  belts).  Youth  Physical  Fitness,  Red 
Cross,  Peace  Corps,  etc.  The  Advertising 
Council.  25  West  45th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


FAIRCHILD 

news 


In  editorial  staff  changes  on  HOME 
FURNISHINGS  DAILY,  Sheldon 
Wesson  becomes  assistant  editor  of 
the  paper  and  Louis  Gropp  be¬ 
comes  associate  fashion  editor.  Mr. 
Wesson  has  been  on  the  HOME 
FURNISHINGS  DAILY  news  staff 
since  last  September,  following  10 
years  in  Japan  as  chief  of  Fair¬ 
child’s  Far  Elast  Bureau.  Mr.  Gropp 
was  previously  furniture  fashion 
editor. 

Walter  D.  KelW,  distribution  man¬ 
ager  in  the  Fairchild  Publications’ 
circulation  department  is  now  cele¬ 
brating  fifty  years  with  the  com¬ 
pany.  He  joined  the  firm  in  1912 
as  an  errand  boy.  In  192.'j  he  was 
named  assistant  circulation  manager 
in  charge  of  services  and  sales;  in 
1953  he  became  distribution  jpan- 
ager. 

Eleven  members  of  HOME  FUR¬ 
NISHINGS  DAILY’S  news  and 
fashion  editorial  departments  will 
be  winging  their  way  to  Chicago 
on  Jan.  5  and  6  to  join  Fairchild’s 
Chicago  staffers  in  providing  blanket 
coverage  of  the  Chicago  Home  Fur¬ 
nishings  Market,  Jan.  7-12.  The 
group  will  be  headed  by  Stephen 
S.  Marks,  publisher  of  the  paper, 
Herman  Shaps  and  Vera  Hahn, 
editor  and  fashion  editor,  respec¬ 
tively.  Columnists  Marion  Brown 
and  Raymond  S.  Reed  will  be  in 
attendance,  as  well  as  Peg  Rumely 
from  Fairchild’s  High  Point  bureau. 
Hortense  Herman  of  the  Chicago 
bureau  will  cross  over  to  Grand 
Rapids  to  assist  in  the  coverage  of 
the  Furniture  Market  there,  Jan. 
3-12. 

Martin  Gottfried  has  been  named 
drama  critic  for  WOMEN’S  WEAR 
DAILY.  He  succeeds  Thomas  R. 
Dash  who  is  retiring  Dec.  31.  Mr. 
Gottfried,  a  staff  reporter  for 
SUPERMARKET  NEWS  since 
January.  1960.  has  been  assisting 
Mr.  Dash  in  reviewing  off-Broadway 
plays  for  the  past  three  seasons. 


i  Personality  Profile 
i  Wins  in  N.C.  Contest 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

The  North  Carolina  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  News  Council  gave 
I  its  top  awards  for  news  writing 
!  to  Lewis  Green  of  the  Asheville 
j  (N.  C.)  Citizen  in  the  morning 
'  division  and  Mrs.  Nancy  Alex¬ 
ander  of  the  Lenoir  (N.  C.) 
News-Topic  in  the  afternoon 
division. 

Mr.  Green  was  cited  for  a  per¬ 
sonality  profile  of  Mamie  Spears 
Reynolds,  daughter  of  former 
;  Sen.  Robert  R.  Reynolds  of  Ashe¬ 
ville.  Mrs.  Alexander’s  story 
told  of  the  many  moods  of  Hi- 
briten  Mountain  in  her  native 
Caldwell  County,  N.  C. 

Certificates  of  excellence  went 
to  Bill  Womble  of  the  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  News  and  Observer  in 
the  morning  division  for  his  copy 
on  the  salvage  of  the  Confeder¬ 
ate  ram  Neuse,  and  Dan  Hoover 
of  the  Concord  (N.  C.)  Tribune 
for  his  feature  about  a  cavalry¬ 
man  riding  home  to  Cabarrus 
County  from  the  Civil  War. 

Citations  and  certificates  in 
the  afternoon  field  went  to  Roy 
Johnson  of  the  Daily  Roanoke- 
Chowan  News  for  his  feature 
about  Northampton  County’s 
legendary  stagecoach  stop.  Dia¬ 
mond  Grove,  and  to  Henry  How¬ 
ard  of  the  Greenville  Reflector, 
who  wrote  of  an  aging  railroad 
man  reflecting  on  a  bygone  era. 


personal 


MEMORABLE — Thirty-one  years  ago  William  F.  Fox,  Jr.  (left)  sporh 
editor  of  the  Indianapolis  News,  and  Paul  D.  (Tony)  Hinkle,  athletic 
director  of  Butler  University,  posed  for  the  picture  in  the  background  on 
their  annual  visit  to  Indiana  high  school  basketball  teams.  Presentation 
of  the  photo  was  made  at  Butler  where  it  will  be  displayed  in  the 
athletic  department. 


John  Ribar,  former  sports  2  AP  Correspondents 
editor  at  Ambridge,  Pa.,  and  o  .  . 

with  the  U.S.  Steel  Company  S'vap  Assi^ments 
for  the  past  decade -- to  Lerit-  Carl  Hartman,  Associated 
town  (Pa.)  Courier-Times  Press  correspondent  in  Berlin 
sports  department,  succeeding  for  the  past  four  years,  and 


man  reflecting  on  a  bygone  era.  Jqhn  Ribar,  former  sports  2  AP  Correspondents 

•  editor  at  Ambridge,  Pa.,  and  o  .  .  * 

PR  for  State  Police  U.S.  Steel  Company  Swap  Assi^ments 

for  the  past  decade  to  Levit-  Carl  Hartman,  Associated 
Albany,  N.  Y.  town  (Pa.)  Courier-Times  Press  correspondent  in  Berlin 
Louis  B.  Van  Dyck  Jr.,  a  sports  department,  succeeding  for  the  past  four  years,  and 
former  upstate  newspaperman,  the  late  Tom  Juno,  who  died  John  0.  Koehler,  Bonn  corre- 
has  been  appointed  public  rela-  Nov.  19.  spondent,  are  exchanging  posts 

tions  director  of  the  State  Police  •  ♦  ♦  it  is  announced  by  Wes  Gal 

at  $11,680  a  year.  This  is  a  Oiiits  lagher.  General  Manager, 

newly  created  position.  Mr.  Van  V  jyjj.  Hartman,  46,  was  gradu 

Dyck  has  been  handling  public  Will  Arey,  Panama  Canal  in-  ated  from  Princeton  University 
relations  for  Mohawk  Airlines,  formation  officer  for  the  past  and  from  the  Columbia  Graduate 

•  nine  years,  has  resigned  from  School  of  Journalism.  After 
Anthony  J.  Howartii,  for-  the  job  to  take  a  public  rela-  news  exnerience  in  Puerto  Rico 

merly  with  the  Indianapolis  tions  post  in  Washington.  He  and  Washin'rion,  D.  C.,  he  joined 
(Ind.)  Times  —  to  editorial  began  his  career  as  a  reporter  the  AP  in  New  York  in  1944. 


ov.  19.  spondent,  are  exchanging  posts 

*  ♦  *  it  is  announced  by  Wes  Gal 

Canal  Aide  Quits  lagher  General  Manager. 

Mr.  Hartman,  46,  was  gradu 
Will  Arey,  Panama  Canal  in-  ated  from  Princeton  University 


School  of  Journalism.  After 
news  exnerience  in  Puerto  Rico 


(Ind.)  Times  —  to  editorial  began  his  career  as  a  reporter 
writer,  New  York  World-Tele-  for  the  Shelby  (N.  C.)  Daily 
gram  and  The  Sun.  Star. 


Nathaniel  Brodney  has  joined  the  ad 
sales  staff  of  Fairchild’s  Directory 
Department.  For  the  past  10  months 
he  has  l)een  associated  with  the  .sales 
division  of  the  Market  Forge  Co., 
and  prior  to  that  he  was  account 
representative  at  The  Reuhen  H. 
Donnelley  Corp. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12Hi  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Daily  Nawt  Racord.  Woman'i  Waar  Dally, 
Homa  Furnishings  Daily,  Footwaar  Naws, 
Suparmarkat  Naws,  Drug  Naws  Waakly, 
Man's  Waar  Elactronic  Naws,  Books, 
Matalworking  Naws,  Diractorias. 


Written  with  character  . . . 
competence  . . .  color. 

THE  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 


Mr.  Koehler,  32,  was  l)orn  in 
Dresden,  Germany.  After  at 
tending  Dresden  Business  Col 
lege  he  left  home  early  in  1945 
meetin.g  the  U.S.  Army  just 
inside  Germany  and  becomin? 

'  'nterpreter  for  a  combat  u^iL 
j  From  1945  to  1950  he  worked 
for  various  U.S.  agencies.  F'^om 
j  ’954  to  1957  he  was  on  active 
I  duty  with  the  U.S.  Amiv.  His 
I  news  experience  before  joining 
the  AP  in  Seattle  in  1957  was 
gained  with  wire  agencies  and 
!  on  the  Anacortes  (Wash.) 

;  American. 


Arthur  W.  Car.stens,  owner 
and  publisher  of  the  Easton 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Journal  —  to 
managing  editor  of  the  Browns- 
'  ville  (Tex.)  Herald. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  December  29,  1962 


I 


Obituary 


AWARD  FOR  AWARD — Lacy  B.  Herrmann,  left,  one  of  the  organizers 
of  the  Henry  N.  Taylor  Award  at  the  Columbia  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism,  presents  a  plaque  to  Jack  R.  Howard,  right,  president  and 
general  editorial  manager  of  Scripps-Howard  Newspape.'s,  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  Scripps-Howard's  help  in  establishing  the  award.  Looking  on 
are  Roy  W.  Howard,  second  from  left,  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  and  Henry  J.  Taylor,  father 
of  the  Scripps-Howard  correspondent  who  was  killed  covering  the 
I960^fighting  in  the  Congo  and  in  whose  honor  the  award  is  presented. 
Mr.  laylor  is  a  columnist  for  Scripps-Howard  and  the  United  Feature 
Syndicate  and  former  U.S.  ambasador  to  Switzerland.  The  p'aque  is 
an  enlarged  replica  of  a  medallion,  which,  in  addition  to  a  cash  travel 
grant,  is  presented  to  a  foreign  student  at  Columbia  who  has  best 
demonstrated  the  qualities  of  a  journalist. 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  December  29,  1962 


MUSIC  MAN  HONORED — A  portrait  of  the  late  J.  B.  Vandaworker, 
founder  and  director  of  the  Indianapolis  News  Newsboys'  Band  for 
more  than  SO  years,  is  presented  to  the  Children's  Home  at  Knights- 
town,  Ind.  Accepting  the  painting  at  a  school  assembly  is  S,  W.  Brewer, 
left,  home  superintendent,  from  William  L.  Toms,  News  outdoor  col¬ 
umnist.  Looking  on,  at  right,  is  G.  A.  Courtner,  former  director  of  the 
home. 


SOCIAL  ITEM— Ralph  Craib,  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  reporter,  and 
his  bride,  the  former  Karola  Saekel 
of  the  Chronicle's  society  news 
department,  were  honeymooning 
in  Hawaii. 

John  Stewart  Retires 
As  Church  Editor 

St.  Louis 
John  T.  Stewart  retired  as 
church  editor  of  the  St.  Lords 
Post-Dispatch  Dec.  31.  He  has 
held  the  post  since  1951.  Previ¬ 
ously  he  was  church  editor  of 
the  old  St.  Louis  Star-Times  for 
eight  years.  He  began  by  writ¬ 
ing  church  news  for  the  old  St. 
Louis  Star  in  1916,  then  left 
to  study  for  the  ministry  at 
Harvard  Divinity  School.  He 
was  a  minister  of  the  Congre¬ 
gational  Church  (United  Church 
of  Christ)  for  20  years  before 
turning  to  the  newspaper  field. 

His  successor  as  church  edi¬ 
tor  at  the  Post-Dispatch  will  be 
Dale  Etter,  who  has  been  on 
the  staff  for  18  years. 


Cyrus  Durgin,  55,  music  and 
drama  critic,  Boston  (Mass.) 
Globe;  Dec.  14.  He  began  his 
career  in  the  newspaper’s  library 
in  1925,  became  music  critic  in 
the  early  1930’s  and  assumed 
added  duties  of  drama  critic  in 
1939. 

*  *  * 

John  J.  Schanz,  71,  retired 
city  editor  of  the  Reading  (Pa.) 
Times;  Dec.  15. 

♦  *  « 

William  Myers,  68,  former 
newspaperman;  public  informa¬ 
tion  officer  for  U.S.  Army  elec¬ 
tronics  laboratory  at  Fort  Mon¬ 
mouth;  Dec.  17. 

*  *  * 

Lee  E.  Gooding,  83,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Niagwra  Falls  (N.Y.) 
Gazette  from  1927  to  1956;  Dec. 
17. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Stanley  R.  Evans,  47,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  weekly  Windham 
County  Observer  and  Putnam 
(Conn.)  Patriot;  Dec.  18.  He 
acquired  the  Observer  in  1946 
and  merged  it  with  the  Patriot 
last  year. 

«  «  * 

Genevieve  Forbes  Herrick, 
68,  reporter  for  the  Chicago 
(Ill.)  Tribune  from  1919  to 
1933;  Dec.  17.  She  was  the 
widow  of  the  late  John  Herrick, 
also  a  Tribune  reporter. 


Former  Publisher 
Killed  iu  Car  Crash 


The  following  have  been  added 
to  the  staff  of  the  Nerv  Britain 
(Conn.)  Herald: 

Frank  M.  Boches,  former 
Massachusetts  newspaperman 
who  served  as  an  Army  captain 
at  Ft.  Meade,  Md. 

William  F.  Markle,  formerly 
with  the  Mt.  Carmel  (Ill.)  Re- 
pu  blican-Reg  is  ter; 

Harry  S.  Waterhouse,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Elkhart  (Ind.) 
Truth. 


Americus,  Ga. 

George  Buchanan,  61,  promin¬ 
ent  Marlin,  Tex.,  business  and 
civic  leader,  and  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Marlin  Daily  Demo¬ 
crat,  died  here  Dec.  18  of  in¬ 
juries  suffered  the  day  before  in 
a  car-truck  crash.  His  wife  was 
seriously  injured. 

Mr.  Buchanan  had  been  Mar¬ 
lin  correspondent  for  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  News  for  more  than  27 
year". 


New  Britaiu  Herald 
Adds  to  Editorial  Staff 


jU'Ji  qoinq  Jto  hsi 
a  qhsud  j^suxA  foh 

POTOMAC  FEVER 

by  Fletcher  Knebel 

.  .  .  He's  never  hod  a  better  array  of  targets  for  Ms  pungent 
paragraphs  of  wit  and  satire  on  the  Washington  scene. 

Why  not  let  us  sample  you  with  the  doily  releases  for  a  couple 
of  weeks? 


The  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate 


What  Politicians  Do 
To  Newspaper  People 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Believing  that  politicians 
frequently  undermine  the  faith 
of  newspaper  w'orkers  and  their 
families  in  their  own  newspa¬ 
pers,  the  house  magazine  of  the 
Gannett  Group  has  published — 
for  employes  and  their  families 
— a  series  on  “Press  and  Poli¬ 
tico.” 

The  idea:  To  pinpoint  for  all 
newspapermen  and  their  fami¬ 
lies  in  the  17-newspaper  group 
the  common  causes  of  criticisms 
of  newspapers  during  political 
campaigns. 

The  writers:  Political  writers 
on  Gannett  newspapers. 

The  assignment:  1,000  words 
on  changes  in  political  cam¬ 
paigns,  including:  Howr  do  news¬ 
papers  make  sure  that  one 
party  w'on’t  be  favored  over 
another?  and.  What  misunder¬ 
standings  about  newspaper  op¬ 
erations  are  most  common 
among  politicians? 

Suspicions  of  Favoritism 

Partial  answers — 

From  Stewart  W.  Smith,  city 
editor  of  the  Plainfield  (N.  J.) 
Conrier-Xeivs : 

“All  politicians  are  suspicious 
of  paper  favoritism.  They  read 
all  kinds  of  things  into  a  story. 
They  will  point  out  that  a  candi¬ 
date  was  once  a  schoolmate  of 
the  editor,  or  a  friend,  or  a 
foi-mer  reporter.  They  will  also 
charge  that  a  newspaper  has 
come  out  editorially  for  one 
party,  or  is  traditionally  a  Re¬ 
publican  paper  or  a  Democratic 
paper,  and  therefore  will  not 
give  the  other  party  a  fair 
break. 

“Many  times  this  sort  of  com¬ 
plaint  is  made  merely  to  put  the 


AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 


Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place — In¬ 
creased  population,  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
in  Australia. 

To  keep  In  touch  with  marketing, 
advsrtleinf,  pubiiihint  and  graphlo 
arte  in  Aiittraiia  read 
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newspaper  on  the  defensive, 
hoping  the  editors  will  then 
bend  over  backward  to  prove  to 
the  party  or  the  candidate  that 
the  paper  is  not  discriminating. 
This  is  a  treacherous  thing,  a 
trick  which  an  editor  can  fall 
for  very  innocently.” 

Mileage  in  Complaints 

Sample  No.  2  (from  Tony 
Vella,  political  reporter  of  the 
U  tica  Observer-Dispatch  and 
Utica  Daily  Press): 

“Some  politicians  get  a  lot 
of  mileage  out  of  complaints 
that  the  newspapers  are  unfair 
to  their  party  —  not  because 
they’re  right,  but  because  their 
supporters  simply  cannot  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  facts  in  news 
columns  and  opinions  in  edi¬ 
torial  pages.” 

Sample  No.  3  (from  an  article 
by  political  writer  Pat  Brasley 
of  the  Rochester  Democrat  and 
Chronicle) : 

New  York  State’s  “voters  are 
sophisticated  and  its  politicians 
are  professionals  .  .  .  Generally, 
it’s  the  amateurs,  the  primary- 
day  upstarts  and  the  citizens’ 
committees  which  are  a  re¬ 
porter’s  biggest  pain.  If  the  pro 
disagrees  with  an  editorial  or  a 
headline,  he’s  savvy  enough  not 
to  blame  it  on  the  poor  guy 
covering  city  hall.  And  the  pro 
generally  knows  as  much  about 
deadlines,  news  cycles  and  that 
wide  open  Monday  morning  pa¬ 
lmer  as  does  the  city  editor.  It’s 
the  amateurs  w'ho  are  always 
demanding  Page  1  play  for 
something  that  doesn’t  rate 
Page  52  back  with  truss  ads.” 

And  Sample  No.  4  (from 
Camden  Courier-Post’s  political 
writer,  Francis  M.  Lordan) : 

“The  most  difficult  thing  a 
newspaper  has  to  face  is  trying 
to  keep  a  balance  between  two 


parties.  If  complaints  are  com-  “Today’s  political  chaiacten 
ing  in  from  both  sides,  this  .  .  .  are  a  sensitive  lot,  suffering 
indicates  that  the  newspaper  is  political  tantrums  when  the  go- 
doing  a  good,  objective  job.”  ing  gets  rough  and  clobbering 
The  articles  in  the  November  away  orally  at  newsmen  when 
issue  of  the  Gannetteer  go  a  the  coverage  is  not  enough  or 
step  further:  They  present  to  too  revealing.  In  the  Golden 
such  readers  as  admen,  printers  Years  the  offending  writer 
and  circulation  men  and  their  would  have  been  invited  to  step 
families  some  of  the  problems  out  into  the  alley  or  settle  the 
that  bedevil  an  editor.  differences  over  the  bar.  Now 

What  happens  when  the  Re-  the  candidates  just  sulk.” 
publican  national  chairman  runs  Says  Vince  Spezzano,  political 
for  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Rep-  writer  for  the  Rochester  Times- 
resentatives  against  a  less  wide-  Union  • 

.  “Candidates  still  measure  the 
City  Editor  Tom  Hewitt  of  number  of  inches  of  space  their 
the  Nmgara  FaUs  Gazette  statements  get  in  the  local  pa 
shares  this  problem  with  other  complain.  Rochester 

Gannett  ernployes:  Short  rud-  democrats  make  snide  remarks 
dy,  d^amic  William  E.  Miller  „^^tral  press’  and 

of  Olcott  IS  out  to  win  big  Rochester  Republicans  make 
against  Mr.  Lackey,  an  orator  remarks  about  the  fact 

who  could  hold  h.s  own  with  the  Democrats  get  as  much 

Everett  Dirksen  But  the  big-  they  do.  Candidates  of 

gert  guns  of  the  Democratic  ^^th  parties  still  have  little 
party  have  been  drawn  up  to  ^h^t  makes  a  newspaper 

fire  salvos  in  ^half  of  their  tick.  They  cannot  understand 
man.  Pi-csident  Kennedy  himself  ^^rd  of  their 

moved  into  the  40th  Congres-  speeches  or  statements  is  not 
sional  district  on  Oct.  14  to  give  o^ed;  they  approach  viiv 
Mr.  Lackeys  campaign  a  lift,  jt  is  suggested  that 

Battle  for  Recognition  they  are  not  making  news.” 

“Thus,  the  Niagara  Falls  Typical  Comments 

Gazette  finds  itself  caught  up  in  jjays  Alden  Bracewell,  Dan 
another  battle  -  a  battle  for  (j,,  )  Commercial-News 

reco^ition  and  space  between 
the  forces  of  Mr.  Miller  and  Mr. 

Lackey  ‘Today’s  politicians,  with  a 

“A  difficult  problem  for  edi-  few  exceptions,  are  prime  ex 
tors  and  political  writers  has  amples  of  what  has  ^en  termed 
been  posed  by  the  Miller- Lackey  Organization  Man.  .  .  . 

contest.  Mr.  Miller  is  both  the  Typical  comrnents  on  vital  is- 
incumbent  congressman  and  the  sues  go  like  this:  I  m  100  per 
national  voice  of  his  party.  It  is  cent  for  the  Kennedy  program 
only  natural  that  he  should  or, ‘I’m  100  per  cent  oppos^  to 
make  more  news  than  his  op-  the  present  administration 
ponent.  But  how  does  an  editor  these  circumstances,  obJe^ 
get  across  to  Democratic  leaders  reporting  is  no  pro  ^ 

that  they  are  not  being  cheated?  The  real  challenge  is  to  in 
“.  .  .  So,  how  do  we  handle  freshness  into  something  that 
the  Miller-Lackey  campaign?  ha.s  been  said  again  and  again 
When  they  speak  at  political  again  ... 
meetings,  they  get  equal  treat-  “But  there  is  one  aspect  of 
ment,  equal  space.  And  the  rest  the  job  which  rubs  the  wrong 
of  the  time,  we  print  the  news  way.  The  reporter  has  to  take 
as  we  always  do.”  abuse  for  his  paper’s  editorial 

Says  City  Editor  Stanley  J.  policy.  It  stings  a  bit,  when  you 
Zabroski  of  the  Harf/ordriwes:  are  knocking  yourself  out  to 

play  it  straight  down  the 
middle.  But,  as  a  member  of  the 
working  press,  all  you  can  do  i* 
grin  and  bear  it.” 

Adds  Hartford’s  Zabroski: 
“Today’s  ultra-sensitive  can 
didate,  many  times  feeling  that 
he  can  do  no  wrong,  doesn’t 
hesitate  to  call  the  editor  or 
publisher  (if  he  got  to  know 
the  latter  over  a  cocktail  som^ 
where)  whenever  he  feels  that 
he  didn’t  get  as  good  a  play  i® 
the  paper  as  he  honestly  and 
modestly  feels  he  deserves  or 
if  he  feels  his  opponent  got 
better  coverage.  The  candidate 
usually  gets  around  to  complain 
to  the  reporter  after  his  call 
the  editor  or  publisher  doesn’t 
work.” 
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u.  S.  Farmers  buy  more  John  Deere  farm  machinery  than  any  other  make 

If  you  need  photographs  or  information  for  your  farm  story,  telephone  or  write: 

Public  Relations  Department  •  Deere  &  Company,  Moline,  III.  •  Tel.  Area  Code  309,  764*4311  Ext.  2381 


With  this  outfit,  one  man  does  the  work  of  an  entire  crew¬ 
baling  and  loading  his  hay  from  the  tractor  seat. 
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Americans  prize-winning 

scenic  highway  for  1962 


Broad  lanes  of  smooth-riding 
concrete  sweep  through 
the  Appalachian  Mountains 


Pennsylvania’s  Interstate  81,  threading  through 
rugged  rock  outcroppings  and  hardwood  stands  near 
Scranton,  has  been  named  the  winner  of  PARADE 
magazine’s  second  annual  Scenic  Highway  Award. 

A  panel  of  five  judges  chose  this  newly-opened  14- 
mile  section  for  the  modern  way  it  handles  high  speed 
traffic  in  safety  while  retaining  the  trees,  mountain¬ 
sides  and  rock  formations  that  give  the  region  its 
great  natural  beauty. 

Pennsylvania’s  prize-winning  highway  is  a  good  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  outstanding  engineering  and  construc¬ 
tion  skill,  and  the  detailed  planning  that  goes  into  the 
building  of  America’s  new  network  of  highways.  For 
the  Interstate  System  and  other  vital  routes,  engi¬ 
neers  and  officials  across  the  country  are  determined 
to  provide  the  best  and  safest  highways  ever  known. 

Contributing  importantly  to  the  driving  enjoyment 
and  safety  of  highways  such  as  these  is  modern  con¬ 
crete.  Today,  concrete  can  be  designed  to  last  50 
years  and  more,  retain  the  riding  quality  the  public 
expects  from  modern  pavements.  That  means  low  up¬ 
keep,  big  tax  savings  and  more  for  highway  dollars. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

National  Haadquartars:  33  Want  Orand  Ava.,  Chicago  10,  III. 

A  national  organization  to  improve  and  extend  the  uses  of  portland 
cement  and  concrete 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

‘WE  WENT  OFFSET’ 


By  John  Tilton 


Mr.  Tilton  is  publisher  of 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Suburban 
Newspapers  Inc. 


We  went  photo-composition. 
We  went  offset.  Part  way,  that 
is.  We  installed  Linofilm.  We  in¬ 
stalled  a  Re-Co  continuous 
exposure  camera  and  a  Pako 
processor.  W’e  bought  a  Goss 
Urbanite  press. 

I  can  agree  with  my  associates 
who  have  had  this  experience: 
When  you  plan  for  it,  prepare 
for  the  rack.  These  gray  hairs 
are  not  old  age  .  .  .  they  w’ere 
w’on  fairly  out  of  the  agony  of 
our  transition.  We  had  trouble 
with  our  camera  . . .  trouble  with 
our  processor  .  .  .  trouble  with 
everything,  despite  months  of 
careful  preparation.  You  see 
you’re  not  only  using  new  equip¬ 
ment,  you’re  changing  produc¬ 
tion  procedures  developed  over 
four  or  five  generations  of  pro¬ 
duction  experience. 

Doesn’t  End  Labor  Problem 

Now  ...  I  can  tell  you  some 
things  this  change-over  won’t  do. 
It  won’t  get  you  out  of  an  un¬ 
favorable  union  situation  if 
your  employment  policies  are 
basically  wrong.  It  won’t  permit 
you  to  fire  some  old,  and  highly 
paid,  production  people  and  put 
a  bunch  of  high  school  kids  in 
their  place.  If  you  do  that  you 
are  a  louse  and  you  won’t  profit 
anyway  because  your  old  pro¬ 
duction  people,  familiar  with 
typography  and  layout  and  plant 
routines,  will  be  far  more  valu¬ 
able  than  some  inexperienced 
beginner. 

This  change  will  not  reduce 
your  pressroom  costs  ...  it  will 
increase  them.  You’ll  find  ma¬ 
terials  costs  will  run  from  $1.50 


to  $2  per  page  compared  to  35 
or  40  cents  per  page  for  a  stereo¬ 
type  letterpress.  Offset  is  im¬ 
portant  only  because  it  permits 
you  to  convert  the  savings  of 
photo-composition  in  your  com¬ 
posing  room  into  a  final  product 
cheaper  than  any  other  method. 
(The  only  other  way  is  to  make 
your  pasteups  into  a  zinc  plate 
and  run  them  on  letterpress.) 

Savings  Calculated 

But  it  will  reduce  your  over¬ 
all  costs.  Our  figures  are  not  too 
precise  but  we  see  savings  of 
15  to  20%  in  our  composing 
room  and  pressroom  labor  costs. 
Again,  you  will  not  reduce  man¬ 
hour  earnings.  But  you  will  in¬ 
crease  man  hour  production  and 
thus  lower  page  costs,  which  is 
the  thing  in  which  you  are 
interested. 

This  change-over  does  NOT 
make  sense  for  all  plants.  Unless 
a  15%  to  20%  cut  in  mechanical 
department  labor  costs  will  pay 
for  your  offset  equipment  within 
a  reasonable  time,  then  you’d 
better  forget  it. 

But  there  are  hundreds  of 
weeklies  and  hundreds  of  dailies 
throughout  this  country  who 
should  be  making  this  change 
and  making  it  now.  Why  don’t 
they  do  it? 

One  reason  is  the  reluctance 
of  publishers  to  admit  that 
cherished  item  “machinery  and 
equipment”  is  not  really  worth 
the  figure  they’ve  established 
and  that  it  should  be  discarded. 

One  reason,  surely,  is  that 
financing  is  costly  and  difficult. 
Why  is  it  that  accountants, 
incidentally,  will  not  give  a  pub¬ 
lisher  credit  for  circulation,  his 
only  real  asset,  when  news¬ 
papers  are  bought  and  sold  every 
day  on  the  basis  of  net  paid 


circulation?  Why  is  it  that  ac¬ 
counting  practice  persists  in 
calling  circulation  simply  a 
“good  will”  item? 

Lose  Some  Control 

Another  reason,  I  suspect,  is 
the  reluctance  of  publishers  to 
surrender  one  fraction  of  the 
control  of  their  newspapers  to 
others?  Isn’t  it  odd  that  our 
industry  seems  to  be  the  last  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  economic 
facts  of  life?  You  can’t  pay  for 
a  newspaper  out  of  profits  any¬ 
more.  You  can’t  finance  the  kind 
of  re-tooling  we’re  talking  about 
here  out  of  profits  either.  You 
can  do  it  only  with  a  bank  loan 
(if  you  can  get  it)  or  by  selling 
some  stock  in  your  company  .  .  . 
if  you  can  find  anyone  to  buy  it. 
And  if  that  involves  the  loss  of 
some  control,  so  what? 

It  seems  to  me  vital  that  the 
nation’s  newspapers  remain  com¬ 
petitive.  It  seems  vital  that  we 
continue  to  grow,  continue  to  be 
financially  strong  ...  if  we’re 
to  do  the  job  we  need  to  do. 

Preserving  Our  System 

And  what  is  that  job?  Well, 
I’m  a  little  alarmed  at  the  blase 
view  so  many  people  take  of  this 
cherished  system  of  ours  .  .  . 
this  idea  that  this  competitive 
capitalistic  republic  is  a  new 
experiment  in  world  affairs  and 
that  its  future  through  the  cen¬ 
turies  is  assured. 

Who’s  going  to  keep  us  on  the 
right  road?  Not  this  self-per¬ 
petuating  bureaucracy  we’ve 
created  down  in  Washington, 
surely?  Not  the  slick  magazines, 
nor  television,  nor  radio.  Not 
even  the  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers. 

If  this  cherished  system  we’ve 
known  and  loved  so  much  is 
going  to  continue,  the  impetus 
for  that  continuance  is  going  to 
have  to  come  from  the  grass 
roots.  The  grass  roots,  gentle¬ 
men,  is  you.  And  you  can’t  do 
this  job  unless  you  are  economic¬ 
ally  strong  as  well  as  editorially 
independent.  And  that  means 
keeping  competitive,  no  matter 
what  the  cost. 


THURSDATA 


NEW  VENTURE  —  John 
McPhee,  56,  Arizona  newspa¬ 
perman  and  former  public  re¬ 
lations  man  for  the  Navajo 
Tribal  Council,  has  started  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Telluride  (Colo.) 
Times. 

*  *  * 

SOLD  —  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
liam  W.  Estes  have  sold  the 
Coming  (Ark.)  Clay  County 
Courier  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jan 
V.  Rockwell  of  Arlington,  Va. 


The  newspaper  has  been  pub. 
lished  by  three  generaMons  of 
the  Estes  family.  Mr.  KockweD 
was  acting  deputy  dir<'«  tor  of 
the  Navy  Publications  and 
Printing  Seiwice  Office  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  sale  was  negotiated 
by  Marion  R.  Krehhiel  of 
Norton,  Kans. 

*  *  « 

ODD  NAMES  —  Data  ques¬ 
tionnaires  for  the  1963  E&P  In- 
temational  Year  Book  have 
been  returned  by  the  following: 
Bisbee  (Ariz.)  Brewery  Gulch 
Gazette,  Linn  (Mo.)  Unterri- 
fied  Deinocrat,  Mahomet  (Ill.) 
Sucker  State  and  Hydcn  (Ky.) 

T  housandsticks. 

• 

Weekly  Press  i 
Bars  Reporter 
From  Meeting 

The  closed  meeting,  an  irri¬ 
tant  to  newsmen,  came  home  to 
roost  recently  in  Winnipeg— at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Can¬ 
adian  Weekly  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

As  reported  in  the  Canadian 
Weekly  Editor,  “a  small  but 
interesting  flurry”  occurred  over 
the  question  of  open  or  closed 
meetings  during  CWNA  ses¬ 
sions.  The  first  day  a  request  by 
a  Winnipeg  daily  new.spaper  I 
reporter  to  sit  in  the  session 
was  refused  on  the  ground  that 
CWNA  meetings  are  closed  to 
the  public.  The  reporter  did 
a  story  on  his  exclusion,  with 
a  picture  of  a  CWNA  executive 
barring  his  way  to  a  meeting 
room. 

A  vote  taken  on  the  matter 
decided  CWNA  meetings  should 
be  open.  According  to  the  Can¬ 
adian  Weekly  Editor,  those  in 
favor  of  open  meetings  felt  it 
would  be  difficult  for  a  CWNA 
member  paper  to  demand  open 
meetings  in  their  home  towns  if 
CWNA  itself  excluded  the  press 
from  its  gatherings.  Those  in 
favor  of  closed  meetings  pointed 
out  the  parallel  was  invalid  be¬ 
cause  CWNA  is  not  spending 
public  money — it  is  a  private 
non-profit  organization. 

The  Canadian  Weekly  Editor 
agreed  that  there  was  no  paral¬ 
lel,  but  it  felt  that  all  meetings 
should  be  open  unless  there  is  a 
specific  reason  for  excluding 
non-members  and  the  press.  It 
added  that  “the  unfairness  of 
the  Winnipeg  daily’s  story  and 
picture  is  most  apparent  when 
it  is  pointed  out  that  all  parts 
of  CDNPA  [Canadian  Daily 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion]  are  closed.  Still,  there  is 
no  point  in  emulating  their  ex¬ 
ample.  Sessions  may  easily  be 
closed  at  any  time  on  a  motion 
from  the  floor.” 


Louis  T.  Klauder  and  Associates 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 

specialists  in  the  design  of 
newspaper  and  similar  type  plants 


Camden  Courier  Post 
Philadelphia  Daily  News 
Passaic  Herald  News 
W.  B.  Saunders 


Trenton  Times 
Bristol  Daily  Courier 
New  Brunswick  Home  News 
Paterson  Evening  News 


PHILADELPHIA  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING.  PHILADELPHIA  7.  LOcust  3-9882 
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RUSSELL 

KIRK 

A  fair-minded  and  responsible  columnist  who  writes  with  much  charm  and  literary  skill. 

Kirk’s  brilliant  cosmopolitan  exposure  and  natural 
analytical  perception  have  made  his  dynamic  column 
“To  The  Point”  a  real  winner  in  just  a  few  months’  time. 

Achieved  through  a  formula  of  variation,  condensation, 
extensive  research  and  astute  observation,  the  result 
is  a  close  compact  cadence  of  highly  charged  common 
sense  that  attracts  readers  of  every  dimension. 

iLong  recognized  as  an  outstanding  author,  philosopher, 

educator,  political  scientist,  and  chronicler,  Russell  Kirk 
j  has  reached  the  pinnacle  with  amazing  rapidity.  Editors 

I  throughout  the  country  have  commended  not  only  the 

I  breadth  and  depth  of  his  subject  matter  but  also  his 

I  lucid  stylization  and  human  appeal. 

I  An  important  newspaper  editor  told  one  of  our  representatives  recently,  “We  have  de- 

I  cided  that  Russell  Kirk  is  the  only  COMPLETELY  RESPONSIBLE  conservative  now  writ- 

Iing  a  newspaper  column.”  But  mainly  we  feel  Kirk  is  a  FAIR  and  HONEST  writer  .  .  . 
And  of  course  everyone  familiar  with  his  work  knows  that  he  is  one  of  the  literary  greats 
of  our  time. 


If  you  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  review  Kirk’s 
column  as  it  is  presently  being  released,  just  send  for 
samples  and  rates  for  your  territory  without  obligation. 

Released  for  5-time-a-week. 


WORLD’S  LEADING  INDEPENDENT  SYNDICATE 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 

250  PARK  AVENUE  PHONE  YUKON  6-7625  N.Y.C.  17,  N.Y. 


SYNDICATES 

Rona  Barrett  Writes 
Profiles  of  Stars 


By  Ray  Erwin 

Unofficial  spokesman  for 
young  stars  rising  rapidly  in 
the  entertainment  field  is  a 
young  writer  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  columnist:  Rona  Barrett. 

The  format:  1,000-word-inter- 
view-profile  of  an  entertainment 
personality. 

The  release:  Once  a  week. 

The  distributor:  Bell  Syndi¬ 
cate. 

Miss  Barrett,  a  pert,  26-year- 
old  girl,  writes  pert  profiles  of 
television  personalities.  She  also 
has  her  own  syndicated  radio 
program  (distributed  by  World 
Wide  Programming)  and  she 
enjoys  a  wide  acquaintanceship 
in  Hollj'w'ood,  especially  among 
her  contemporaries  in  age. 

Youth  Trend 

“The  most  startling  trend  in 
the  entertainment  industry  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  five  years  has  been 
the  emergence  of  young  actors, 
actresses  and  singers  as  major 
national  and  international 
stars,”  said  Miss  Barrett. 
“Aided  tremendously  by  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  television,  these  young 
adult  entertainers  have  carved 
a  permanent  place  for  them¬ 
selves  in  show  business  and  have 
won  public  acceptance.” 

With  a  breezy  and  fresh 


style,  Rona  Barrett  writes  in¬ 
terviews  with  the  rising  gen¬ 
eration  of  entertainment  stars, 
most  of  whom  already  know 
and  like  her  as  a  rising  young 
newspaper  columnist  and  radio 
commentator.  She  writes  of  per¬ 
sonalities  in  a  very  personal 
sense  on  a  basis  of  friendship 
and  similar  interests  and  en¬ 
thusiasms  and  age  equality. 

A  photograph  of  the  subject 
of  an  inteiwiew  goes  out  with 
each  release. 

Began  At  1.^ 

From  her  first  job  at  13,  or¬ 
ganizing  Eddie  Fisher  fan  clubs 
throughout  the  world,  Rona  Bar¬ 
rett  always  has  heard  but  never 
heeded  one  warning:  “You’re 
too  young  for  the  job!”  She  al- 
v.'ayf;  has  tumed  the  seeming 
age  handicap  into  a  very  real 
asset. 

After  early  morning  classes, 
she  caught  the  subway  in  Man¬ 
hattan  to  the  Milton  Blackstone 
Agency,  where  she  worked  or¬ 
ganizing  fan  clubs.  She  was 
promoted  to  the  publicity  and 
record  promotion  department. 
Upon  her  graduation  from  Long 
Island  City  High  School  as 
salutatorian  of  her  senior  class, 
she  was  awarded  a  partial 
scholarship  to  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  as  a  communicative  arts 
student,  majoring  in  motion  pic- 


New  York  as  is! 

His  column  covers  dowagers,  delicatessens, 
beatniks,  bars,  society,  night  spots... funny  signs 
in  restaurants  and  bowling  alleys. ..gtves  his 
ideas  on  bikinis,  cocktail  parties  with  five  guys 
for  one  doll,  and  skinny  legs  in  black  stockings!  Millions  of  readers 
see  New  York  as  is  in 

DREAM  STREET 

by  Robert  Sylvester ...  remarkable  reporter,  novelist,  Dixie  jazz 
fan,  jai  alai  player,  and  friend  of  the  underdogs.  Fast  reading, 
pithy,  every  line  loaded  with  a  fact,  quirk  or  guffaw,  his  column 
is  favorite  reading  for  all  ages,  both  sexes...  gets  and  holds 
newspaper  buyers!  Five  days  a  week.  For  proofs  and  prices, 
phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager... 

Chicago  Tribune^Mew  York  News 

f  News  Building,  New  York 

oynaicare,  iaCo  rribuno  Towr,  ChUago 


Rona  Barrett 


tures  and  television  and  minor- 
ing  in  journalism,  working  on 
the  side  as  an  account  executive 
for  a  record  publicity  firm.  She 
began  writing  a  disc  jockey  col¬ 
umn  and  found  column  writing 
fun.  She  was  19  when  she  was 
graduated  by  NYU.  She  went 
to  Hollywood  to  write  for  movie 
magazines. 

The  name  of  Rona  Barrett  to¬ 
day  is  synonymous  with  “Young 
Hollywood.”  Youth  is  paying  off 
in  Hollywood — as  it  is  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

♦  ♦  * 

Comic  Kids  Offer 
Promotional  Key 

Kids  from  the  comics  are 
providing  a  promotional  key  for 
the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune, 
reports  Jack  Mason,  promotion 
manager. 

The  characters  first  cavorted 
on  rack-cards  and  in-paper  copy. 
Now  they  also  roam  on  tele¬ 
vision  and  on  bus  posters. 

Already  they  have  made  page 
one.  This  came  when  the  Trib¬ 
une  heralded  a  160-page  news¬ 
paper  as  the  largest  weekday 
edition  in  its  history. 

The  cartoon  characters  are 
from  Mell’s  “Miss  Peach,”  a 
comic  released  by  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  Syndicate.  Vari¬ 
ous  members  of  Mell’s  group 
appear  as  occasion  befits. 

The  comic  kids  delight  read¬ 
ers,  as  Mell’s  creations  have 
been  a  popular  Tribune  comic 
for  years.  They  also  lure  new¬ 
comers.  As  a  result  the  Trib¬ 
une  circulation  is  rising  steadi¬ 
ly,  declared  Mr.  Mason. 

• 

Mine  Disaster  Fund 

Uniontown,  Pa. 

Uniontown  Newspapers  Inc. 
has  established  a  trust  fund  to 
help  the  families  of  37  coal 
miners  killed  in  an  explosion  at 
Carmichaels.  The  fund  will  be 
used  for  the  education,  health 
and  welfare  of  the  miners’  chil¬ 
dren  and  other  dependents,  ac¬ 
cording  to  S.  W.  Calkins,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Uniontown  Newspapers. 
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Court  Rules 

T^gainst 

Cartoonist 

The  New  York  County 
Supreme  Court  decided  against 
Hank  Ketcham  in  his  effort  to 
terminate  his  “Dennis  the  Men¬ 
ace”  contract  with  the  Hall 
Syndicate. 

A  decision  by  Judge  Morris 
Spector  rendered  after  a  trial 
of  Mr.  Ketcham’s  action  for  a 
declaratory  judgment  h«‘ld  that 
Ketcham  was  bound  by  his  1951  i 
agreement  with  the  syndicate 
which  automatically  renews  it¬ 
self  if  Mr.  Ketcham’s  earnings 
under  it  reach  specified  annual 
minimums. 

Mr.  Ketcham  had  as.serted  a 
right  to  consider  the  contract  at 
an  end  liecause  of  its  indefinite 
duration.  He  also  claimed  that 
since  he  resided  in  California 
when  it  was  signed,  the  agree¬ 
ment  was  not  enforceable  against 
him  under  a  California  law 
placing  a  seven-year  limit  on 
the  term  of  employment  con¬ 
tracts.  Judge  Spector  ruled 
against  him  on  both  counts: 

Not  Employe 

“Ketcham  was  not  an  em¬ 
ployee,”  the  Court  said  in  its 
opinion,  “and  the  contract  is  at 
best  one  for  his  services  as  an 
independent  contractor.  Indeed 
in  most  of  its  aspects  it  is  more 
a  contract  of  sale  or  a  contract 
to  supply  a  product  rather  than 
services.” 

On  the  question  of  the  con¬ 
tract’s  duration,  the  opinion 
held: 

“It  was  the  intention  of  the 
parties  that  the  contract  should 
run  so  long  as  the  minimum 
receipts  were  realized  and  that 
during  such  period  that  neither 
party  should  be  able  to  desert 
the  other.  The  strip  started  as 
an  idea  and  both  parties  were 
to  be  integral  parts  of  its  de 
velopment,  the  plaintiff  by  his 
creative  ability  and  the  defend¬ 
ant  by  his  promotion  and  sales¬ 
manship.  The  terms  of  the  con¬ 
tract  are  clear  and  unambiguous 
and  freely  signed  by  the  plaintiff- 

In  the  contract,  a  weekly 
minimum  was  stipulated,  but  not 
guaranteed.  The  contract  could 
be  terminated  if  it  was  not  met. 
However,  syndicate  spokesmen 
said  the  payments  accruing  to 
Mr.  Ketcham  have  increased 
each  year  for  seven  years. 

Francis  Christy,  of  Christy, 
Perkins  &  Christy,  represented 
Mr.  Ketcham  and  Gerald  Dicl'" 
ler,  of  Hall,  Casey,  Dicklen 
Howley  &  Brady,  represented 

Hall  Syndicate. 
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Victor  Lasky 
Returns  As 
Columnist 
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Victor  Lasky  returns  to  the 
column-writing  field  in  January 
with  “Say  It  Straight!”  to  be 
distributed  by  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance  to  all  sub¬ 
scribers  and  sold  separately  in 
“open”  territory. 

Mr.  Lasky  will  start  off  with 
one  column  a  week  on  national 
politics  or  international  affairs. 

The  column  will  be  contro¬ 
versial  and  hard-hitting,  writ¬ 
ten  from  a  conservative  point 
of  view. 

Mr.  Lasky  is  a  veteran  news¬ 
paperman  ( Chicago  Sun,  New 
York  World-Telegram),  World 
War  II  foreign  correspondent, 
and  author  “Seeds  of  Treason” 
and  “John  F.  Kennedy:  What’s 
Behind  the  Image?”  In  Febru¬ 
ary,  his  new  book,  “JFK:  The 
Man  and  The  Myth”  (Macmil¬ 
lan)  is  expected  to  create  com¬ 
ment  and  controversy  from  the 
White  House  on  down. 

The  weekly  column  will  be  no 
more  than  1,000  words  and  will 
be  for  week-end  release. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Ambassador  Writes 
Latin  America  Series 

James  Loeb,  former  Ambassa¬ 
dor  to  Peru  and  now  awaiting  a 
new'  State  Department  assign¬ 
ment,  is  leaving  for  a  two- 
month  roving  assignment  in 
Latin  America  for  North  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Alliance. 

Mr.  Loeb  will  visit  every 
country  in  Latin  America  ex¬ 
cept  Peru,  w'here  he  is  persona 
non  grata  because  he  vigorously 
opposed  the  military  junta  that 
wized  yiower.  NANA  expects  to 
distribute  a  dozen  or  .so  pieces 
by  AmV)assador  Loeb  during  the 
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syndicate 

Sentences 


— George  Wunder,  who  draws 
“Terry  and  the  Pirates”  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York 
News  Syndicate,  visited  the  Air 
Force  Academy  at  Colorado 
Springs  and  did  research  for 
future  sequences.  Mr.  Wunder 
flew  on  an  Air  Force  T-29,  dined 
with  the  Commandant  of  Cadets 
and  talked  to  many  cadets. 

“The  entire  operation  is  abso¬ 
lutely  fantastic  and  the  equip¬ 
ment  and  laboratories  are  little 
short  of  spectacular,”  he  said. 

Material  Wunder  gathered 
will  be  put  to  use  when  “Bucky 
Warbow”  begins  training  as  a 
member  of  the  U.  S.  Air  Force. 
Several  episodes  over  the  next 
four  years  will  recount  Bucky’s 
experiences  at  the  academy. 

— Irv  Phillips,  who  draws 
“Mr.  Mum”  for  the  Hall  Syn¬ 
dicate,  received  this  Christmas 
tribute  from  a  reader,  Mrs.  John 
B.  Simon,  San  Diego,  Calif.: 


Ode  to  Mr.  Mum 

With  simple  lines  and  simple 
thoughts 

You  bring  to  simple  folks 
Much  joy,  a  laugh  a  chuckle  too 
A  thought  that  of’t  evokes 
A  deeper  thing,  a  wondrous 
thing 

With  people,  beasts  and  elves 
That  makes  us  laugh  and  un¬ 
derstand 

Our  complicated  selves 
You  bring  a  happy  message 
That  helps  us  mortals  face 
The  lovely  thought  that  there 
might  be 

Some  fun  from  outer  space 
When  life  is  grim  and  things 
are  rough 

And  everything’s  a  ‘bind’ 

We  look  to  searching  MR.  MUM 
To  see  what’s  on  his  mind 
He  gazes  with  a  pensive  eye 
On  every  little  tension 
On  scenes  that  are, 
without  a  doubt 
Beyond  our  comprehension 
His  face  is  bland, 
his  form  rotund 
question’s  moot 


next  several  weeks.  They  will 
go  to  all  subscribers  as  part  of 
the  regular  service  but  can  be 
bought  by  non-subscribers  as  a 
separate  series. 

Since  1953,  Mr.  Loeb  has 
been  co-publisher,  with  Ambas¬ 
sador  Roger  Tubby,  of  the 
Adirondack  Daily  Enterprise, 
Saranac,  N.  Y.  “We  have  more 
ambassadors  on  our  staff  than 
any  other  paper  in  the  country,” 
Mr.  Loeb  said. 
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On  fact 

(no  argument  at  all) 

His  hat?  That 
His  answer  is  astute 
“Don’t  get  upset, 
don’t  flip  your  lid 
Don’t  panic,  what’s  the  use? 
Just  slip  into  the  nearest  bar 
And  have  some  ‘Happy  juice.’  ” 

MERRY  CHRISTMAS, 

MR.  MUM 


— Cartoonist  Bil  Keane, 
Scottsdale,  Ariz.,  who  draws  the 
panel,  “The  Family  Circus,”  for 
the  Register  and  Tribune  Syndi¬ 
cate,  introduced  a  baby  boy 
named  P.  J.  into  the  feature. 
Columnist  James  Smart,  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin  reports 
that  Miss  P.  J.  Walter,  Darby, 
Pa.,  wrote  Bil: 

“I  am  10  years  old.  I  have 
been  called  P.  J.  since  I  was 
born  in  19.52.  I  am  a  GIRL! 
Please  change  P.  J.  to  a  girl. 
My  brothers  Richie  and  Joey 
and  my  sisters  Ruth  Ann  and 
Mary  Ellen  tease  me.  So  please 
make  P.  J.  a  girl.” 

Bil’s  note  of  apology  to  Miss 
Walter  warned  it  was  too  late  to 
change  his  cartoon  P.  J.  to  a 
girl.  He  explained: 

“All  his  blankets  and  bonnets 
and  booties  are  blue,  and  in  the 
Sunday  comics  we  would  have 
trouble  changing  them  to  pink.” 

Bit's  personal  comment: 
“With  all  our  five  little  Keanes 
I’ve  done  a  lot  of  baby-changing, 
but  this  kind  of  change  is  a  real 
problem.” 

*  «  * 

Park  Hill  Features 
Moves  to  New  Jersey 

Park  Hill  Features  has  moved 
from  New  City,  N.  Y.,  to  74 
Douglas  Drive,  Towaco,  N.  J. 

Murial  Sullivan,  editor,  an¬ 
nounced  that  her  syndicate  is 
continuing  its  two  weekly  col¬ 
umns,  “The  Best  in  Paper¬ 
backs,”  a  book  column,  and  a 
bowling  column,  “Strikes  and 
Spares.” 

• 

News  Scholarship 
Honors  PR  Director 

Arlington.  Calif. 

A  $200  journalism  scholar¬ 
ship  has  been  established  at  La 
Sierra  College  to  be  awarded 
annually  to  encourage  careers 
in  news  communication.  The 
scholarship  honors  the  late 
Donn  Henry  Thomas,  former 
Detroit  newspaperman  who,  at 
the  time  of  nis  death  in  1956, 
was  director  of  public  relations 
for  the  world  headquarters  of 
the  Seventh-day  Adventist  de¬ 
nomination  in  Washington,  D.C. 


United 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE  JNC. 


FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


NATIONAL  COLUIVTNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
MARY  McGRORY 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 


COMMENTARY  COLUMNS 


AL  CAPP 
INEZ  ROBB 
ROBERT  C.  RUARK 
RICHARD  STARNES 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE 
Humorous  Advice 
WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Daily  Investor 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Dally  Horoscope 
AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modern  Manners 
JOE  WILUAMS 
Sports 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SAMUEL  LUBELL 

“THE  PEOPLE  SPEAK” 
MUTUAL  FUNDS- 

INVESTMENT  COMPANIES 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  &  SUNDAY 


COMIC  STRIPS 


ABBIE  AN’ SLATS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
LI’L  ABNER  D/S 
LONG  SAM  D 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
THORN  McBRIDE  D 
TWIN  EARTHS  D 
FRITZIRITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 


Aa  STARS  D 
EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 

HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
STEES  SEES  W  OR  S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS- 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
TICKER  TOONS  D 


UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE,  INC., 
220  East  42nd  St..NewYork’l7,N.Y. 
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U.  S.  Reporters 
Left  in  ^Garden 


Asian  Beat  Close  to  Red 
Borders  for  2,500  Miles 


Rio  de  Janeibo 
U.  S.  correspondents  who  ac¬ 
cepted  an  invitation  from  Gov- 
never  knows  when  he  might  sud-  emor  Leonel  Brizzola  to  attend 
denly  be  moved  from  Bangkok  a  televised  press  conference 
to  Biak  or  from  Kuala  Lumpur  were  left  standing  out  in  the 
to  Karachi.  “Back  of  the  Garden,”  while 

‘ATRF’  correspondents  from  Communist 

bloc  countries  were  seated  on 
Advance  planning  is  impor-  the  dais, 
tant  but  most  movements  come  ,  Brizzola  is  the  governor  who 
quickly.  This  has  resulted  in  a  expropriated  the  American  and 
code  being  used  in  all  AP  in-  Foreign  Power  Company’s  tele- 
structional  cables  sent  to  cor-  phone  facilities.  He  is  making 
got  to  be  ready  for  every  kind  of  copy,  but  the  reporter  finally  respondents.  The  messages  start  whirlwind  appearances  all  over 

development  in  almost  a  dozen  convinced  him.  As  the  newsman  ■  . - 

lands.  turned  to  leave,  the  clerk  said: 

Staff  headquarters  is  at  Kuala  “Why  do  you  work  so  hard? 

Lumpur,  but  men  are  stationed  Why  don’t  you  go  out  and  find 
all  over  this  sprawling  beat,  yourself  a  nice  girl?’’ 

Most  of  the  travel  is  by  plane  The  cable  office  in  Phnom 
and  reporters  in  this  area  prob-  Penh,  capital  of  Cambodia, 
ably  spend  more  time  in  the  air  closes  about  9:30  p.m.,  depend- 
than  newsmen  anywhere  on  the  ing  mainly  on  the  whims  of  the 
globe.  clerks  on  duty.  To  get  a  story 

Southeast  Asian  territory  out  during  the  night  you  have 
stretches  3,000  miles  from  the  to:  (1)  Lean  on  the  night  bell 
India-Burma  border  in  the  west  until  someone  shows;  (2)  Cen¬ 
to  the  farflung  Spice  Islands  of  trol  your  temper;  (3)  Slip  your 
Indonesia  and  disputed  Dutch  copy  through  the  grilled  door 
New  Guinea  in  the  east.  North  with  profuse  thanks,  and  (4)  Be 
to  south  it  runs  more  than  2,500  sure  to  send  it  at  urgent  rates 
miles  from  the  tip  of  Burma  —  or  it  will  not  move  until  8  a.m. 
pointing  deep  into  Communist  the  next  day. 

China  —  to  lonely  Timor  Island  . 

in  the  Lesser  Sunda  Group  of 
Indonesia  off  Northern  Aus-  Filing  yo 
tralia.  vacuum,  as  y 

Some  2,500  miles  of  South-  Asia,  is  the 
east  Asia’s  frontiers  border  onto  corresnonden 
Communist  China  and  Commu¬ 
nist  North  Viet  Nam. 

The  population  is  nearing  the  filing  clerk  as  he  disappears 
160  million.  into  the  dispatch  room  with  your 

Encompassed  in  this  complex  story  in  his  hand.  But  you  never 
area  are  seven  nations — Burma, 

Thailand,  Indonesia,  Laos,  Cam¬ 
bodia,  South  Viet  Nam  and  the 
Federation  of  Malaya. 

In  addition,  there  are  four 
British  colonial  entities  —  the 
State  of  Singapore  and  on 
Borneo,  the  world’s  third  largest 
island,  the  British  colonies  of 
North  Borneo  and  Sarawak  and 
the  British  protectorate,  Brunei. 

Leisurely  Cable  Officers 

All  this  territory  is  mixed  in 
a  patchwork  of  varying  cul¬ 
tures,  levels  of  civilization  and 
political  beliefs. 

Southeast  Asia,  from  a  news¬ 
paperman’s  point  of  view,  had 
been  described  as  being  like  a 
piece  of  putty  in  the  hand  of  a 
spastic.  New^s  developments  of¬ 
ten  come  suddenly  and  some¬ 
times  violently.  And  with  each 
reaction  the  shape  of  things 
changes  quickly. 

Communications  are  perhaps 
the  biggest  problem.  Posts  and 
Telegraphs  personnel  remain 
lackadaisical  in  handling  cables. 

And  it  is  not  a  gfood  practice  to 


By  Don  Huth 

Associated  Press 


€k)Vernor  Praises  the  recently  formed  Foreign 

Election  Coverage  Correspondents’  Club. 

Bloomington,  Ind.  , 

News  coverage  of  the  1962  Kno<ies  Honorecl 
election  campaign  in  Indiana  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

. r _  . . .  was  “the  fairest  and  most  com-  Warren  L.  Rhodes,  head  of  the 

the  shrill  beep  of  a  transmitting  P^^te,  in  all  media,  of  any  I  have  Graphic  Arts  Research  Depart- 
circuit  in  action.  You  can  watch  witnessed,’’  Gov.  Matthew  nient  at  Rochester  Institute  of 

E.  Welsh  told  the  Indiana  Press  Technology,  has  been  named  a 
institute  at  Indiana  University,  recipient  of  the  Elmer  G.  Voigt 


‘KL’ — ^Thi$  is  the  staff  of  AP's  Southeast  Asia  headquarters  at  Kuala  Lumpur,  fast-growing  capital  of  th* 
Malaya  Federation,  left  to  right,  seated — K.  R.  Ramanath,  Karstein  Prager,  Don  Huth  '  (chief),  John  I- 
Wheeler,  Inche  Habibah  Binte  Musa  and  Chan  Poong  Sim;  standing — Manaf  Bin  Ibraim,  Aris  Bin  Bab*. 
K.  Shanmugam,  P.  Veerasamy,  Loo  Hoi  Leong,  Ridwan  Bin  Haji  Omar,  Hussin  Bin  Maleic,  S.  Dorairaja, 

Boo  Thien,  Roslan  Bin  Ahman  Zaini,  Zainal  Bin  Ahmad  and  Ismail  Bin  Ibrahim. 
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Broadcasters 
Disagree  on 
Opinion  Role 

Peoria,  Ill. 

Sharp  disagreement  on  the 
role  of  the  broadcaster  in  the 
community  was  expressed  by 
panel  members  at  a  gathering 
of  news  media  representatives 
here  Dec.  14. 

The  group  met  at  Bradley 
University  at  the  request  of  the 
Department  of  Journalism, 
which  sponsored  the  discussion 
of  “What  Can  the  News  Media 
in  Peoria  Do  for  the  City  and 
Metropolitan  Area  Within  a 
Year’s  Time  —  as  Individual 
Stations  or  as  an  Industry?” 

A  major  part  of  the  two-hour 
session  was  spent  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  responsibility  of  ra¬ 
dio  and  television  to  provide  edi¬ 
torial  comment. 

George  Ray,  news  director  of 
WTVH-TV,  and  Don  McMullin, 
news  director  of  WMBD  radio 
and  television,  took  opposing 
views. 

“I  don’t  think  our  editorial 
stand  means  beans  to  the  voter,” 

Mr.  Ray  said.  “To  me,  it  is  more 
important  to  report  a  situation 
as  it  is  right  now  and  let  the 
public  make  up  its  own  mind. 

I  think  we  are  too  anxious  to 
have  the  people  know  what  we 
think  about  a  situation  and  I 
think  that’s  wrong.” 

Trained  Observer 

Mr.  McMullin,  whose  televi¬ 
sion  station  airs  an  editorial 
each  week  as  a  part  of  its  Sun¬ 
day  news  package,  was  vehe¬ 
ment  in  disagreement. 

“I  dam  well  don’t  want  any¬ 
body  leaving  here  today  not 
realizing  I  don’t  agree  at  all 
with  w'hat’s  just  been  said,”  he 
commented.  “Our  role  is  not 
purely  and  simply  to  reflect 
things  that  happen  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  individual  reporter 
is  an  observer  of  life  if  he  is 
trained  at  all.  His  opinions, 
whether  they  are  agreed  with 
or  not,  are  important  in  the 
community.” 

Radio  and  television  news  di¬ 
rectors,  he  said,  are  failures  if 
they  “reflect  only”  and  do  not 
contribute  to  the  community. 

“But  I’m  not  sure  the  public 
as  a  whole  accepts  this,”  he  said. 

“This  disagreement  is  the  rea¬ 
son  why  the  news  director  does 
not  enjoy  the  same  esteem  as 
does  the  newspaper  editor.” 

Charles  L.  Dancey,  editor  of 
the  Journal  Star,  spoke  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  broadcast  editorial. 

‘I  do  think  there  needs  to  be  a 
place  for  opinion,”  he  said,  “be¬ 
cause  in  the  work  that  these 
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men  (reporters)  do  they  ac¬ 
quire  knowledge  that  needs  ex¬ 
pressing.” 

Mr.  Dancey,  though,  ques¬ 
tioned  the  wisdom  of  labeling 
the  editorial  with  that  word. 
“Saying  ‘that’s  an  editorial’  is 
too  much  like  our  tradition  and 
you  need  a  new  tradition,”  he 
said. 

Asks  for  ‘A  Chance’ 

A  plea  to  give  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  “a  chance’  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  field  was  voiced  by  News 
Director  Chuck  Harrison  of 
WEEK-TV. 

“There  have  been  editorials 
in  newspapers  for  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  years  and  they 
didn’t  change  much  until  some 
people  with  courage  enough  to 
sign  their  names  began  to  write 
them,”  he  said.  (Mr.  Dancey 
has  aroused  community  opinion 
—  pro  and  con  —  with  signed 
editorials  in  recent  years.) 

One  Peoria  radio  station, 
WIRE,  editorializes  regularly 
with  a  short  comment  program 
repeated  often  each  day. 
WEEK-TV  and  WAAP  present 
editorials,  but  not  on  a  regular 
basis.  WMBD-TV,  in  addition 
to  its  television  commentary 
each  week,  also  has  a  monthly 
“in  depth”  local  feature. 

• 

‘Free  Newspaperman’ 
Awanl  Entries  Sought 

The  Inter-American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Working  Newspaper¬ 
men’s  Organizations  will  award 
a  prize  of  $250  U.S.  and  an 
in.scribed  bronze  plaque  for  out¬ 
standing  newspaper,  television 
or  radio  reporting  in  defense  of 
freedom  of  the  press. 

Entries  in  the  “Free  News¬ 
paperman  of  America”  Award 
contest  are  being  solicited  from 
members  of  Inter- American 
Federation  affiliates,  which  in¬ 
clude  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild. 

The  Inter-American  Federa¬ 
tion,  which  has  affiliates  in  22 
nations  of  the  Western  Hemis¬ 
phere,  has  been  concerned  with 
violations  of  freedom  of  the 
pre.ss,  particularly  in  Cuba, 
Haiti  and  Paraguay,  but  also  in 
various  other  countries  which 
ostensibly  have  free  govern¬ 
ments 

Entries  to  the  contest  should 
be  sent  to  the  chairman  of  the 
lAFWNO  Awards  Committee, 
Senor  Miguel  Perez  Turner, 
Federacion  Argentina  de  Period- 
istas,  Sarmiento  938,  Buenos 
Aires,  Argentina.  The  entries 
should  be  submitted  in  scrapbook 
form,  with  an  accompanying 
letter  describing  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  the  work 
was  done,  particularly  the  in¬ 
genuity  and  initiative  shown  by 
the  candidate.  Deadline  for  en¬ 
tries  is  Jan.  20. 


Delinking  Mill 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

waste.  Some  of  the  rejects, 
mostly  fibers  not  sufficiently 
broken  up,  flow  back  to  be 
pulped  over  again. 

Lancaster  washers  now  clean 
the  fibers.  These  consist  of  two 
rollers.  The  bottom  roller  is  of 
stainless  steel  mesh,  the  top  of 
rubber.  The  ink  and  dirty  water 
pass  through  the  mesh  on  the 
bottom  roller.  The  top  roller 
moves  the  pulp  over  to  the  next 
set  of  rollers  where  the  process 
is  repeated,  until  the  batch  has 
been  thoroughly  washed  in  the 
chemicals  and  the  water  is  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  pulp  to  flow  into 
the  Passaic  Valley  Sewer. 

Another  Bath 

Each  batch  of  pulp  when  it 
comes  from  the  washers  is 
tested  by  chemists  against  high 
standards  for  newsprint,  in¬ 
cluding  freeness  and  drainage 
rate. 

Another  bath  is  in  store  for 
the  pulp  in  seven  centrifugal 
cleaners.  Before  it  hits  these 
vats  a  scale  weighs  the  material 
to  tell  the  proper  amounts  of 
chemicals  and  water  required. 

Now  comes  the  standard 
paper-making  process  using  a 
Fourdrinier  machine  that  is  300- 
feet  long,  20  feet  wide  and  two 
stories  high.  At  a  speed  of  1500 
feet  a  minute  the  pulp  is  dried. 

Plan  Dates  to  ’46 

Any  waste  is  pushed  back  into 
a  vat  beneath  the  machine  to  be 
made  into  pulp  and  then  paper 
again.  At  this  point  the  paper 
is  again  tested  for  weight, 
mullen,  brightness,  moisture  and 
other  standards. 

The  plan  to  produce  news¬ 
print  from  old  newspapers  dates 
back  to  1946  when  the  Scudders 
started  the  Newark  Sunday 
News  in  a  period  when  news¬ 
print  was  in  short  supply. 

A  newsdealer  came  to  the 
News  publisher  saying  he  had 


chemicals  that  could  remove  the 
ink.  A  washroom  test  seemed 
successful,  but  the  formula  did 
not  work  out  in  more  elaborate 
experiments.  A  plant  at  Sauger- 
ties,  N.  Y.,  was  de-inking  paper 
at  the  time.  After  the  long  years 
of  tests  and  the  investment  of 
about  $500,000  the  present  for¬ 
mula  was  developed. 

Mr.  Scudder  succeeded  the 
late  Edward  W.  Scudder  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  News  in  1951.  He 
w'as  graduated  from  Princeton 
in  1935  and  Started  as  a  re¬ 
porter.  The  News  was  founded 
in  1882  by  Wallace  M.  Scudder. 
• 

Editions  Missed, 
Daily  Sues  Union 

St.  Lons 

The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
has  filed  a  suit  against  the 
Paper  Handlers  and  Pressmen’s 
Union,  seeking  $66,700  actual 
damages  and  $133,400  punitive 
damages,  for  a  work  stoppage 
Dec.  6. 

The  Globe- Democrat,  a  New- 
house  newspaper  which  is 
printed  in  the  Pulitzer  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  plant,  lost  two  editions 
when  the  paper  handlers  quit  in 
a  dispute  over  the  number  of 
men  needed  to  move  paper  to 
the  pressroom.  The  pressmen 
refused  to  handle  rolls. 

The  afternoon  Post-Dispatch 
missed  three  editions,  before  the 
international  officers  of  the 
union  ordered  the  men  back  to 
work.  The  manning  question  will 
be  submitted  to  the  usual  griev¬ 
ance  procedures. 

The  Globe-Democrat  com¬ 
plaint  charged  that  the  union 
“wrongfully,  maliciously  and 
without  probable  cause”  pre¬ 
vented  Pulitzer  Publishing  Co. 
from  performing  its  contract. 

Agency  Name  Changed 

Maxwell  Sackheim  -  Franklin 
Bruck,  Inc.,  has  changed  its 
name  to  Bruck  &  Lurie,  Inc., 
Advertising. 
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How  Planning  Helps 
To  Attain  New  Goals 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

Qa^sified  Advertising  Director,  New  York  Post 


Synonymous  with  tha  dawm  of 
a  new  year  is  planning.  This  is 
the  time  salesmanagers  nor¬ 
mally  evaluate  the  progress  they 
have  made  and  stake  out  their 
claims  for  a  bigger  and  better 
Tomorrow. 

Speaking  before  the  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising  Seminar  at  the 
American  Press  Institute,  Harry 
Lee  Waddell,  executive  vice- 
president  of  McGraw-Hill  Com¬ 
pany,  said  the  CAM  who:  1. 
Takes  time  to  figure  out  where 
he  wants  to  go.  2.  Takes 
time  to  figure  out  ways  to  get 
there.  3.  Is  the  guy  who  gets 
there. 

At  this  time  of  year,  Mr. 
Waddell  suggested  CAMs  might 
w’ish  to  determine  in  w'hich  area 
they  want  to  move  ahead.  Is 
their  greatest  need  more  vol¬ 
ume — a  better  rate  and  profit 
picture  —  increased  efficiency  — 
cost  cutting?  Whichever  goals 
are  set,  he  said,  should  be  real¬ 
istic.  Both  top  management 
and  subordinates  should  be 
alerted  to  these  goals,  as  a  clear 
understanding  with  each  group 
is  essential  to  their  accomplish¬ 
ment. 

The  staff  should  be  examined 
carefully  at  this  point  to  see 
how  w'ell  the  organization  is  set 
up  to  attain  the.se  goals.  “Is 
everyone  clear  about  his  func¬ 
tion?”  is  a  question  the  CAM 
must  ask  himself. 

An  organization  chart,  Mr. 
Waddell  suggested,  is  a  helpful 
device  in  that  it  pinpoints  re¬ 
sponsibilities  and  quickly  show's 
w'hether  the  CAM  has  too  many 
people  reporting  to  him,  a  factor 
that  reduces  him  to  a  routine 
functionary.  It  also  indicates 
whether  individual  “spans  of 


control”  are  too  largo  or  tw'o 
small.  In  Mr.  Waddell’s  experi¬ 
ence,  highly  sophisticated  staf¬ 
fers,  such  as  top  sales  people, 
require  more  supervision  than 
routine  clerical  workers  or  ad 
takers. 

“Time  Scheduling”  is  consid¬ 
ered  an  important  aspect  in  the 
march  toward  new  goals.  A  time 
should  be  set  for  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  each  aspect  of  the  over¬ 
all  objective.  In  this  regard,  Mr. 
Waddell  pointed  out,  sufficient 
leeway  should  be  permitted  so 
that  the  staff  can  meet  emer¬ 
gencies  or  tackle  special  oppor¬ 
tunities  wthout  upsetting  the 
time  schedule. 

With  many  classified  depart¬ 
ments  around  the  country  rang¬ 
ing  in  staff  size  up  to  over  100 
people,  an  essential  aspect  of 
management  is  the  delegation  of 
duties.  The  management  expert 
said,  “You  don’t  delegate  re¬ 
sponsibility,  you  delegate  au¬ 
thority.”  The  ultimate  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  effectiveness  of 
his  subordinates  remains  writh 
the  CAM.  Failure  to  delegate 
this  authority,  how'ever,  deprives 
the  CAM  of  the  time  to  assess 
trouble  spots,  assess  his  time 
table — really  manage. 

The  time  function  of  the  CAM 
is  that  of  coach  and  teacher,  said 
Mr.  Waddell,  and  training  and 
retraining  should  play  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  in  his  goal  attain¬ 
ment  program.  Specific  case 
histories  and  specific  examples 
of  a  good  selling  job  or  a  poor 
one,  are  more  effective  than  ab¬ 
stract  theories,  he  said. 

Finally  a  continuing  check¬ 
up  and  control  system  is  needed 
to  keep  the  movement  toward 
predetermined  goals  on  track.. 
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which  appeared  in  a  full-page  ad 
for  a  client  in  the  WaU  Street 
Journal. 

Only  last  year,  Mr.  Schmitt 
produced  a  cartoon  used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  campaign  turned 
out  by  The  Advertising  Council. 
And  even  when  he’s  in  his  home 
in  Cedar  Grove,  N.  J.,  Mr. 
Schmitt  contributes  cartoons 
used  in  connection  with  public 
education  work  in  New  Jersey. 

Optimistic 

Messrs.  Schmitt  and  Read  are 
optimistic  over  the  future  for 
Harry  the  Hustler.  They  al¬ 
ready  have  had  considerable 
encouragement  from  editors  who 
got  a  chuckle  over  Harry’s 
“pitchman”  tactics,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  syndicates  have  expressed 
more  than  a  mild  interest  in 
Harry.  So  far,  however,  no 
commitments  have  been  made. 

With  the  respective  back¬ 
grounds  of  Mr.  Schmitt  and 
Mr.  Read  you  might  get  the 
impression  that  Harry  the 
Hustler  is  a  lampoon  on  the 
advertising  and  public  relations 
fields.  Nothing  could  be  farther 
from  the  truth.  Harry  is  an 
operator  in  all  fields. 

And  while  Harry  the  Hustler 
is  described  as  being  “a  chaser 
of  rainbows,”  his  creators  are 
not.  Indications  are  that,  in 
Harry,  they  have  a  property 
with  excellent  potential. 

• 

Arcaro  Promoted 
In  Retail  Department 

Washington 

Joseph  V.  Arcaro  has  been 
promoted  to  assistant  retail 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Washington  Post,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  W,  Frank  Gatewood, 
advertising  director. 

William  J.  Maben,  former  as¬ 
sistant  retail  manager,  has  asked 
to  be  relieved  for  reasons  of 
health.  He  will  continue  as  an 
executive  of  the  retail  depart¬ 
ment  on  special  assignment  to 
Robert  Bowerman,  the  retail 
advertising  manager, 

Mr.  Arcaro  joined  the  retail 
advertising  sales  staff  in  1950. 
• 

Louisville  Magazine 
In  Sunday  Group 

The  Louisville  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal’s  magazine  will  join  the 
Metropolitan  Sunday  group  in 
1963.  Charles  T.  Kline,  president 
of  Metro,  said  the  Courier  Jour¬ 
nal  will  participate  in  the  spot- 
print  sales  program  beginning 
Jan.  1  and  will  become  a  full 
member  of  the  network  April  1. 


Simpson  Retires; 
Advertising  Veteran 

St.  PETiaiSBURG,  FU. 

Irwin  A.  Simpson  retired  Dec, 
31  as  vicepresident  of  the  Si 
Petersburg  Times  and  Evening 
Independent.  For  15  years  he 
had  been  advertising  director  of 
the  Times.  Jack  Lake  succeeded 
him  in  that  post  three  years  ago. 

Mr.  Simpson’s  long  career  in 
advertising  began  with  the 
N.  W.  Ayer  agency  in  Philadel¬ 
phia.  He  founded  his  own  firn 
in  New  York  and  for  20  years  he 
represented  the  Times.  He  be 
came  advertising  director  Nov. 
1,  1944,  by  appointment  of  Nel¬ 
son  Poynter,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Pioneering  with  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  gfraphic  arts  depart¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Simpson  provided  tiio 
specialists  to  assist  salesmen 
Today  there  are  22  persons  in 
the  shop. 

Mr.  Simpson’s  son,  Richard 
is  advertising  and  public  rda 
tions  director  of  Union  Trust 
Co.  here. 

• 

Text  of  Khrush  Talk 
Run  as  2-Page  Ad 

London 

Part  one  of  the  text  of  Soviet 
Premier  Khrushchev’s  speech  to 
the  Supreme  Soviet  on  Dec.  12 
appeared  in  the  Daily  Express 
of  Dec.  19  —  as  a  two-page  paid 
ad.  A  second  ad,  winding  up  the 
speech,  ran  Dec.  20. 

With  a  circulation  of  some 
2,600,000,  the  Express  is  Brit¬ 
ain’s  second  bigge.st-selling 
daily.  Its  rates  for  a  full-page 
ad  range  between  $19,600  and 
$28,000.  The  ad  was  paid  for  by 
the  Soviet  Government,  but  the 
paper  would  not  reveal  what  it 
cost. 

The  Soviet  Government  last 
July  paid  $8,100  for  a  two-page 
spread  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  to  print  Khrushchev’s 
address  to  the  World  Congress 
for  General  Disarmament  and 
Peace.  The  ad  also  appeared  in 
a  number  of  other  U.S.  and 
Canadian  newspapers. 

• 

5-Day  Daily  Raisess 
General  Ad  Rates 

Marianna,  Fla 

The  Jackson  County  Floridas. 
published  here  daily  Tuesday 
through  Saturday,  has  an¬ 
nounced  an  increase  in  general 
advertising  rates  of  from  1 
cents  to  9  cents  per  line  effec 
tive  Feb.  15,  1963. 

R.  Robert  Brown,  publisher 
said  the  ad  rate  jump  was  due 
to  a  steady  increase  in  circula¬ 
tion  and  a  resultant  incr  ease  in 
production  costs.  He  added  that 
present  circulation  is  now  more 
than  5,000. 
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Denver  Market  Book 
Is  a  Modern  Western 


By  George  Wilt 

The  advertiser  who  distributes 
a  product  in  the  West  will  get  a 
real  eye-opener  when  he  reads 
the  Denver  Post’s  new  market 
brochure. 

It’s  a  new  kind  of  western,  a 
double-barrelled  story  of  growth 
and  activity.  It’s  the  true-life 
story  of  a  modem  market, 
bursting  at  the  seams,  packed 
with  data-in-depth  to  document 
the  tale  of  expansion,  and  with 
above-average  gi'aphics  drama¬ 
tizing  the  data.  Plenty  of  photos, 
too,  provide  a  vast  panorama — 
a  mosaic  of  a  market. 
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Bleed  aerial  photos  on  the 
cover  pages  show  the  modern 
skyscrapers  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  metropolis  against  the  back¬ 
drop  of  rugged  mountains. 
Hardly  a  cowtown,  by  any  de¬ 
scription.  The  statistics  show 
Denver’s  population  growth  rate 
5th  among  U.S.  metropolitan 
areas. 

Charts  and  tables  present  data 
on  a  county-by-county  basis  for 
the  entire  126-county  Denver 
market.  For  the  provincial  East¬ 
erner  who  might  not  quite  under¬ 
stand  the  vast  reaches  of  the 
West,  a  map  points  out  that 
there  are  no  major  cities  closer 
than  38((  miles  (Salt  Lake  City), 
and  that  San  Francisco  is  nearly 
1000  miles  away  from  Denver. 

Tables  show  annual  income  of 
Denver  families  by  percentages 
in  six  income  groups,  per  cent 
of  housewives  with  paid  jobs, 
ages  of  hu.sbands  and  house¬ 
wives,  occui)ations  and  education 
of  heads  of  households.  Data  is 
presented  on  home  ownership, 
owners  of  stocks  or  bonds,  men 
with  life  insurance,  and  families 
buying  cars  in  the  past  12 
nionths. 

Several  pages  are  devoted  to 
the  strf>ng  economic  factors  that 
have  brought  prosperity  to  the 
West — diversified  industry,  agri¬ 
culture,  livestock,  mining,  tourist 
trade,  manufacturing,  transpor¬ 
tation,  and  other  factors.  (Sad 
footnote  for  Western  fans:  Only 
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$2.1-million  worth  of  gold  was 
mined  in  Colorado  in  1959  .  .  . 
considerably  outstripped  by 
$133.8-million  in  crude  oil.  The 
state  is  still,  however,  first  in 
the  nation  in  production  of  both 
gold  and  uranium.) 

Attention  is  directed  to  other 
aspects  of  the  area  that  may  be 
overlooked :  Denver’s  burgeoning 
financial  community,  and  the 
importance  of  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  to  the  area.  According  to 
the  booklet,  Denver  is  second 
only  to  Washington,  D.  C.  in  the 
number  of  federal  offices  it 
houses.  250  agencies  in  the  area 
with  an  annual  payroll  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $85-million  employ 
about  20,000.  Due,  no  doubt,  to 
mountain  modesty,  the  Air  Force 
Academy  located  an  hour’s  drive 
from  Denver  gets  only  passing 
mention. 

The  last  one-third  of  the  book, 
showing  how  the  Denver  Post 
covers  and  serves  its  market  is 
remarkably  complete  in  its  colla¬ 
tion  of  data,  and  interesting 
graphic  arts  treatment  makes 
the  information  easily  and  read¬ 
ily  understood.  Coverage,  both 
daily  and  Sunday,  is  presented 
in  maps  of  the  103-county  area 
in  black  and  shades  of  gray. 
Percentage  of  saturation  is 
shown  with  multi-color  acetate 
overlays  that  register  over  the 
maps. 

Data  on  Ck>lor  Maps 

Two  color  maps  show  the  city 
zone,  metropolitan  area  and  re¬ 
tail  trading  zone  coverage,  both 
daily  and  Sunday,  including 
population  and  household  infor¬ 
mation.  More  complete  data  for 
the  15-county  Denver  retail 
trade  zone  is  shown  in  a  two- 
color  table.  A  page  is  devoted  to 
Post  coverage  of  important  sec¬ 
ondary  markets  —  Cheyenne, 
Wyo.,  Laramie,  Wyo.,  and  Gree¬ 
ley,  Fort  Collins,  Grand  Junc¬ 
tion,  Longmont,  Sterling  and 
Durango  in  Colorado  —  all  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  regional  market. 

Home  delivery  information  is 
also  included,  and  presented  on 
a  map.  The  Ixjok  states  that  “in 
419  towns  throughout  the  area, 
the  Post  is  home-delivered  by 
more  than  3,200  carriers,  with 
92%  of  circulation  in  the  ABC 
City  Zone,  and  93%  on  Sunday.” 

Linage  figures  and  compari¬ 
sons  are  offered,  again  in  table 
and  chart  form.  A  formidable 
list  of  merchandising  assistance 
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is  presented  to  help  the  adver¬ 
tiser  do  an  effective  selling  job 
in  the  market. 

Comprehensive  information  is 
included  on  color  linage,  the 
Post’s  “Empire”  magazine,  edi¬ 
torial  vitality  and  influence,  and 
news  and  feature  content.  In 
highlighting  the  paper’s  news 
and  editorial  activities,  the  bro¬ 
chure  puts  the  emphasis  on 
“quality.” 

In  relating  the  Post  to  the 
community  it  serves,  the  booklet 
points  to  the  paper’s  many  pub¬ 
lic  service  activities,  including 
Cheyenne’s  Frontier  Days,  the 
Post  sidewalk  art  show,  ski 
jumping  school,  kids’  fishing 
derby,  free  Denver  Post  opera, 
prep  all-star  game,  and  Santa 
Clause  parade. 

Careful  perusal  of  the  book, 
“Denver,  growth  market  of  the 
west,”  is  more  than  just  inform¬ 
ative.  It’ll  give  you  the  vicarious 
thrill  of  a  trip  to  the  area. 

And  that’s  just  what  a  gxxxl 
market  booklet  ought  to  do.  'This 
one  is  one  of  the  best. 

For  your  copy,  write  to  Ed 
McClanahan,  promotion  director, 
or  Palmer  Hoyt,  publisher,  the 
Denver  Post. 

*  *  * 

SKI  SCHOOL— The  Ogden 
(Utah)  Standard  -  Examiner’s 
free  ski  school,  conducted  for  the 
past  seven  years,  is  booming 
again  at  Snow  Basin,  just  east 
of  Ogden.  The  ski  school  is  not 
only  free,  the  paper  provides 
free  transportation  for  the  first 
350  students  enrolled.  The  school 
was  inaugurated  by  Joseph  F. 
Breeze,  general  manager  of  the 
Standard-Examiner,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Ogden  city  recrea¬ 
tion  department. 

In  addition  to  providing  in- 
.struction  and  transportation,  the 
paper  furnishes  trophies  for  a 
closing  slalom  contest  for  all 
registrants.  Instruction  is  of¬ 
fered  for  three  categories  of 
entrants,  beginners,  those  with 
some  experience,  and  advanced 
students.  Training  is  compacted 
into  six  lessons,  with  graduates 
trained  to  negotiate  the  famous 
Snow  Basin  Wildcat  Course,  a 
one-mile  run  dropping  1,900  feet. 

Emphasis  is  placed  upon  safe 
skiing,  with  beginners  first 
learning  to  walk  on  the  level, 
receiving  training  in  safe  fall¬ 
ing  and  rising,  then  progressing 
to  kick-turns,  changing  direction 
on  the  level,  and  climbing  steps. 

During  the  past  seven  years, 
more  than  5,000  children  from  8 
to  17  have  participated,  logging 
in  excess  of  70,000  man-hours  of 
accident-free  instruction.  700 
students  have  been  accepted  this 
year,  an  increase  of  100  over 
previous  sessions.  Rental  equip¬ 
ment  at  a  nominal  charge  is 
provided  for  entrants  not  de¬ 
siring  to  purchase  their  own 


equipment. 

Complete  registration  blanks 
are  included  as  part  of  a  four- 
column  in-paper  ad.  The  Stand¬ 
ard-Examiner  devotes  consider¬ 
able  space  to  the  promotion. 

«  «  « 

CAROLS — A  chill  breeze  and 
25-degree  temperature  tested  the 
fortitude  of  some  15,000  partici¬ 
pants  of  all  ages  attending  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times’  27th 
annual  Christmas  Carol  Sing  in 
front  of  the  Times  building. 

DOLLAR  CONCERT  —  9,000 
music  lovers  turned  out  for  the 
first  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning 
News  One  Dollar  Concert  of  the 
1962-63  season.  Under  the  baton 
of  Arthur  Fiedler,  of  Boston 
“Pops”  fame,  the  Dallas  Sym¬ 
phony  presented  a  program  that 
ranged  from  “West  Side  Story” 
to  the  classics.  Two  more  Dollar 
Concerts  are  planned  for  the 
current  season. 

*  •  * 

TIRE  STUDY  —  Although 
brand  name  awareness  shows  a 
marked  increase  over  last  year, 
no  one  brand  accounted  for  even 
20%  of  sales,  according  to  the 
“Second  Annual  Survey  of  Tire 
Preferences  and  Purchases  in 
the  Greater  Detroit  Market.” 
The  survey,  conducted  by  the 
research  division  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  promotion  depart¬ 
ment,  is  planned  to  clarify  some 
of  the  marketing  problems  and 
potentials  of  the  replacement 
tire  business  in  the  market.  In 
addition  to  market  potential,  it 
deals  with  brand  preference, 
factors  influencing  consumer 
choice,  and  expectations  of  fu¬ 
ture  purchases.  A  15-page  book¬ 
let  detailing  the  results  and 
methods  used  in  the  survey  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  David  E. 
Henes,  promotion  director. 

*  *  « 

LIGHT  TOUCH— A  new  and 
different  approach  in  presenting 
market  data  is  exhibited  in  “A 
Consuming  Story  of  Marin,  the 
Bounty  County,”  a  50-page  illus¬ 
trated  market  brochure  released 
by  the  San  Rafael  (Calif.)  Inde¬ 
pendent-Journal.  Comprehensive 
research  facts  are  presented  in 
a  running  narrative,  lightened 
with  humor  and  “situation”  pho¬ 
tographs. 

•  *  * 

FELICIDADES — A  series  of 
articles  in  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  helped  make  the 
Christmas  season  a  happy  one 
for  more  than  a  dozen  Cuban 
families,  spending  their  first 
Christmas  in  the  U.S. 

The  articles,  written  by  staff 
writer  Timothy  Hogan, 
prompted  dozens  of  job  offers  to 
the  unemployed  refugees.  All 
gained  employment. 

The  Cutens  were  among  more 
than  250  who  arrived  here 
during  the  Fall. 
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N. Y.  Shutdown 

{Continued  from  page  9) 

nationwide  referendum  on  im¬ 
posing  a  3  percent  assessment 
on  working  printers  and  mail¬ 
ers  to  build  up  a  fund  for  strike 
benefits. 

The  New  York  State  Unem¬ 
ployment  Insurance  Depart¬ 
ment  announced  that  Dec.  9  had 
been  determined  as  the  official 
starting  day  of  the  strike- 
shutdown  and  it  would  pay 
claims  beginning  Jan.  27,  1963 
— the  required  interval  of  49 
days. 

Four  dailies  —  the  Times, 
News,  Journal- American  and 
World-Telegram,  were  struck 
by  the  printers  Dec.  8.  The 
Herald  Tribune,  Post,  Mirror 
and  Long  Island  Star  Journal 
closed  down  completely  and  the 
Long  Island  Press  ceased  pub¬ 
lication  of  its  Queens  edition 
while  continuing  its  Nassau  and 
Suffolk  runs.  Those  with  Sun¬ 
day  editions  (Dec.  9)  dis¬ 
tributed  packages  containing  a 
large  volume  of  Christmas 
shopping  ads  which  were  pre¬ 
pared  prior  to  the  walkout  of 
printers. 

• 

Walls  and  Sells 
Retire  from  Bees 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

Hugh  P.  Walls,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Scwramento  Bee 
since  1933,  is  retiring  Jan.  1. 

O.  J.  Brightwell  has  been  named 
his  successor. 

Charles  F.  Sells  is  stepping 
aside  as  business  manager  of  the 
Fresno  Bee.  His  successor  is 
Maxwell  W.  Armstrong. 

Mr.  Walls,  now  76,  was  twice 
prevailed  upon  to  extend  his 
McClatchy  Newspapers’  service 
by  Miss  Eleanor  McClatchy. 
These  extensions  totalled  six 
years.  Mr.  Walls’  entry  into  the 
McClatchy  Newspapers  dates  to 
1927  when  he  went  to  Modesto 
on  “a  six-month  loan”  from  the 
Son  Francisco  Examiner. 

Mr.  Brightwell  has  been 
assistant  to  the  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Sacramento  Bee 
since  November,  1958.  This 
assignment  followed  five  years 
as  research  assistant  and  then 
as  director  of  the  research  de¬ 
partment  of  the  McClatchy 
Newspapers.  His  affiliation  with 
the  organization  began  as  a 
Fresno  Bee  classified  salesman 
in  1949.  All  of  Mr.  Sells’  37 
years  of  McClatchy  service  has 
been  with  the  Fresno  Bee. 

Mr.  Armstrong  has  been 
assistant  to  the  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Fresno  Bee  since 
May  1960.  He  began  there  as  a 
display  salesman  in  1936. 


Carling  Preprint  Ads 
Boost  Beer  at  Yuletide 

Cleveland 

Carling  Brewing  Co.  used 
newspapers  for  the  first  time 
in  its  “Holiday  Man”  promotion 
for  Black  Label  beer. 

Four  -  color  preprints  were 
placed  in  73  newspapers  by 
Lang,  Fisher  and  Stashower 
agency  of  this  city.  The  cost  in¬ 
cluded  approximately  $150,000 
paid  to  Preprint  Corp.,  New 
York,  for  production.  An  addi¬ 
tional  $350,000  went  for  space, 
according  to  T.  Peirce  Hunter, 
Carling’s  director  of  public  re¬ 
lations. 

“Preprints  allow  for  local 
variations  of  copy,”  Mr.  Hunter 
said.  “In  some  states,  no  price 
listing  is  permitted.” 

The  Black  Label  preprint 
came  a  month  after  Carling  had 
used  its  first  preprint  for  Red 
Cap  ale  in  the  Boston  Globe 
and  Herald  Traveler,  Cleveland 
Press  and  News,  and  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 

• 

Employes  Lose  Move 
To  Get  Pension  Fund 

Springfield,  Mass. 

An  effort  by  the  Springfield 
Newspapers  Employes  Associa¬ 
tion  Inc.,  an  NLRB-approved 
bargaining  agent,  to  obtain 
$500,000  for  the  pension  funds 
has  failed. 

Superior  Judge  Daniel  D. 
O’Brien  refused  to  grant  an 
order  which  would  have  reversed 
his  recent  ruling  that  the  news¬ 
paper  publishing  companies 
could  not  contribute  part  of  their 
1962  earnings  to  the  pension 
funds. 

A  stipulation  that  no  further 
contributions  would  be  made, 
without  court  approval,  was 
signed  in  1961  at  the  start  of 
hearings  on  a  lawsuit  brought 
to  oust  the  present  management 
of  the  newspapers  and  the 
trustees  of  the  funds.  An  initial 
decision  in  the  case,  instituted 
by  Newark  Morning  Ledger  Co., 
an  S.  I.  Newhouse  enterprise,  is 
due  in  the  Spring. 

• 

Special  Departments 
Under  Assistant  ME 

IjOs  Angeles 

Leonard  Riblett,  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
since  last  January,  has  been 
appointed  as  assistant  managing 
editor  by  Editor  Nick  B. 
Williams. 

Mr.  Riblett,  47,  had  a  long 
career  with  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner  before  it  suspended. 
In  his  new  post,  he  will  report 
to  Day  Managing  Editor  Frank 
McCulloch  and  have  responsi¬ 
bility  for  eight  departments  of 
the  paper. 


Santa  Idea 
Big  Success 
In  Bay  City 

Bay  City,  Mich. 

Even  in  the  jet-nuclear  era 
of  1962,  it’s  hard  to  beat  the 
combination  of  little  children 
and  Santa  Claus. 

The  Bay  City  Times  found 
this  out  in  an  editorial-circula¬ 
tion  promotion  it  ran  for  a  first 
time  this  year,  between  Thanks¬ 
giving  and  Christmas. 

The  promotion  drew  almost 
1,000  letters,  most  including 
snapshots  of  children,  from  a 
circulation  of  37,500. 

It  started  with  a  page  one 
box  after  Thanksgiving  an¬ 
nouncing  the  Times  would  serve 
as  a  “relay  station”  for  letters 
to  the  North  Pole,  and  promis¬ 
ing  to  print  at  least  one  letter 
a  day  between  Nov.  25  and  Dec. 
21.  Children  were  asked  to  in¬ 
clude  their  pictures. 

By  Dec.  21,  the  Times  had 
actually  printed  120  letters, 
along  with  102  candid  photo¬ 


graphs  of  the  youthful  authors. 

In  addition,  all  1,000  children  ' 
received  from  the  Times  a  let¬ 
ter  of  acknowledgment  signed 
by  Times  City  Editor  Alfred  L 
Peloquin,  as  Santa’s  “official 
representative.”  The  letter  was 
on  Times  stationer>\  Red  ink 
was  used  on  green  paper. 

One  child  wrote  Santa  asking 
him  to  bring  her  father  a  job, 
Another  wanted  to  hear  his 
“reindeer  on  the  rugh.”  (roof) 
One  little  boy  wanted  “tape  for 
my  sister’s  mouth.”  A  little  girl 
said  the  Goodfellows  always  left 
a  basket  at  their  house  “but 
they  never  bring  us  toys.” 

Parents,  grandparents,  uncles, 
aunts,  babysitters,  older  broth¬ 
ers  and  sisters  wrote  numerous 
letters.  They  came  from  all  l 
points  of  the  Times’  circulation 
area,  stretching  200  miles  to  the 
north,  more  than  50  miles  to 
east  and  west. 

The  promotion  had  originally 
been  conceived  as  a  newspaper 
challenge  to  a  field  dominated 
by  radio  and  television.  It  was 
so  effective  that  one  Bay  City 
radio  station  ran  out  of  letters 
for  its  Santa  program,  was 
forced  to  “borrow”  some  from 
the  Times. 


Newsmen  Suffer  Ordeal 
Covering  Mine  Disaster 


Pittsburgh 

There  probably  are  few  spot 
news  stories  more  difficult,  pa¬ 
thetic  and  exhausting  to  cover 
than  a  mine  disaster. 

First  there  are  the  limitations 
placed  upon  newsmen  and  pho¬ 
tographers  by  the  mine  opera¬ 
tors,  the  pathos  and  tragedy 
of  relatives  waiting  for  word 
of  the  safety  —  or  death  —  of 
their  loved  ones,  and  the  usual 
remoteness  of  the  disaster  scene. 

Throw  in  the  complications 
of  drifting  snow,  bone-chilling 
cold,  icy  highways  and  king- 
sized  traffic  jams  and  you  have 
the  picture  on  the  coverage  of 
the  Robena  mine  disaster,  kill¬ 
ing  37  men  at  Carmichaels,  Pa., 
Dec.  6. 

On  Thursday  night,  first  day 
of  the  disaster,  roads  to  the  mine 
were  blocked  with  snow,  stalled 
vehicles  and  many  morbid  curi¬ 
ous.  Travel  was  slow  and  pain¬ 
ful. 

For  the  next  four  days,  there 
was  little  sleep,  no  full-course 
meals  and  no  hot  showers  for 
the  men  covering  the  story. 

Photos  Restricted 

Photos  were  off  limits  until 
9  p.m.  Thursday. 

Bell  Telephone  provided  two 
mobile  telephone  units  at  the 
scene  and  the  Salvation  Army 
provided  sandwiches  and  coffee. 


The  calls,  as  a  rule,  went  by 
air  to  Uniontown,  some  15  miles 
away,  where  they  were  picked 
up  and  fed  into  regular  cables 
to  Pittsburgh.  Sometimes  the 
calls  went  through  okay,  other 
times  it  was  difficult  to  hear. 

'The  newsroom  at  the  scene 
was  a  10  X  15  foot  area.  Every¬ 
body  battled  for  the  telephones. 

Newsmen  w-ere  permitted  to 
mingle  with  relatives  and 
friends  of  the  trapped  men,  but 
never  allowed  in  the  rear  of 
the  building  where  rescue  teams 
dressed  to  go  underground. 

They  were  also  banned  from 
the  section  of  the  building,  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  mine  shaft.  None  was 
allowed  to  view  the  bodies 
brought  to  the  temporary 
morgue. 

U.  S.  Steel  Corp.,  owner  of 
the  mine,  banned  pictures  on 
the  first  body  brought  out,  re¬ 
lented  on  the  second,  l>ut  from 
there  on  pictures  of  the  bodies 
were  taboo. 

Normally  you  can  get  to  Car¬ 
michaels  from  Pittsburgh  in 
about  two  hours,  some  86  miles- 
It  took  some  photographers  four 
hours,  driving  over  back  roads 
and  around  snowdrifts.  The 
storm  was  so  severe  it  later 
closed  much  of  the  Penn.^ylvania 
Turnpike.  Several  newsmen 
needed  six  hours  to  reach  the 
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Harry  Ferguson,  UPI’s  National  Reporter, 
has  just  completed  a  special  assignment  in 
Mexico.  In  five  dispatches,  for  release  begin¬ 
ning  Jan.  7,  he  presents  a  close-up  of  the 
nation  south  of  the  border  as  a  land  of 
extreme  contrasts. 

Ferguson  reports: 

•  Communism  is  detested  by  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  number  of  Mexicans,  but  they  live 
happily  under  a  system  that  has  borrowed 
heavily  from  Marxist  philosophy. 

•  The  outstanding  development  in  Mexico 
in  the  last  30  years  has  been  the  rise  of  a 
middle  class. 

•  The  United  States  and  Mexico  are  like 
neighbors  who  have  been  arguing  across 
the  fence  for  years  and  suddenly  decided 
to  become  friends. 

•  Mexicans  would  stick  with  their  northern 
neighbor  in  any  showdown  between  the 
United  States  and  Russia. 

•  And  fascinating  footnotes  knocking  down 
some  popular  beliefs  about  Mexicans,  their 
government,  and  their  way  of  life. 

“This  is  Mexico”  is  another  UPI  extra  of 
character,  sparkle  and  perception. 
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AFL-CIO  Aids  Printers’ 
Drive  for  Legislation 


Washington 
The  Presidents’  Committee  of 
Allied  Printing’  and  Related 
Trades  has  received  a  $5,000 
check  from  the  AFL-CIO  to  spur 
the  committee’s  campaign  for 
anti-strikebreaking  legislation. 

Receipt  of  the  contribution 
was  announced  by  Elmer  Bro^\^l, 
president  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union.  He  said  it 
will  be  used  to  help  state  labor 
federations  conduct  an  accele¬ 
rated  campaign  for  state  “Citi¬ 
zens  Job  Protection  Laws”  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  year. 

Seven  states  and  17  munici¬ 
palities  have  already  adopted 
laws  restricting  the  importation 
oi  workers  in  a  strike  situation. 
Preparations  are  imder  way  in 
at  least  18  states  to  get  legisla¬ 
tion  on  the  books  in  1963. 

The  campaign  is  an  outgrowth 


Papers  Publish, 
Strikers  Return 
Unconditionally 

Sydney,  Australia 
Although  hit  suddenly  by  a 
strike  of  production  workers, 
except  photo-engravers,  the 
Fairfax  newspapers  here  con¬ 
tinued  to  publish  and  after  eight 
days  the  union  employes  re¬ 
turned  to  w’ork  unconditionally. 

The  only  guarantee  given  by 
the  management,  when  the  men 
came  back  Dec.  4,  w'as  that 
there  would  be  no  victimization. 
This  is  a  routine  agreement  at 
the  end  of  strikes  in  Australia. 

During  the  stoppage,  which 
began  Nov.  27,  one  issue  of  the 
Australian  Financial  Review, 
a  tabloid  bi-weekly,  and  the 
Saturday  issue  of  the  Sun, 
noi-mally  12  tabloid  pages,  were 
cancelled. 
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of  the  1959  newspaper  strike  in 
Portland,  Ore.  Pennsylvania  ■was 
the  only  state  with  an  anti¬ 
strikebreaking  law  at  that  time. 
Since  then,  seven  others  —  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Mary¬ 
land,  Delaware,  Washington, 
Louisiana  and  Michigan  —  have 
enacted  similar  legislation. 

The  campaign  is  also  being 
pressed  on  the  municipal  level, 
with  ordinances  already  adopted 
in  these  17  cities: 

Hialeah,  Fla.,  Buffalo,  New 
York  City,  Rochester,  Lacka¬ 
wanna  and  Cheektowaga,  all  in 
New  York;  Newark,  Morris¬ 
town,  Woodbridge,  Carteret, 
Sayreville,  Dunellen,  Perth  Am¬ 
boy  and  New  Brunswick,  all  in 
New'  Jersey;  Akron,  Ohio;  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del.,  and  Manchester, 
N.  H. 


But  in  one  day  the  new'spa- 
pers’  owm  staffs  w'hich  remained 
at  w'ork  produced  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  56  standard-size  (broad¬ 
sheet)  pages  in  three  publica¬ 
tions  with  a  total  print  run  of 
more  than  650,000  copies. 

The  number  of  editions  w'as 
reduced  to  four  for  the  Sun  and 
to  two  for  the  Sydney  Morning 
Herald,  excluding  fudge  re¬ 
plates.  Untrained  typi.sts  oper¬ 
ated  18  tape-perforating  ma¬ 
chines  while  other  staff  mem¬ 
bers  w'orked  on  linecasting  ma¬ 
chines.  Some  type  w'as  set  in 
outside  job  shops  and  other 
new'spaper  offices  which  were 
not  involved  in  the  strike. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  strike 
the  Fairfax  staff  produced  a 
24-page  Herald,  w'hich  carried 
16  tabloid  pages  of  classified 
advertising,  a  48-page  tabloid 
Sun  and  16-page  tabloid  Fi¬ 
nancial  Review  —  on  schedule 
and  with  normal  press  runs. 

The  wrork  stoppage  began 
with  unions  demanding  three 
men  on  each  delivery  at  newly- 
installed  Cutler-Hammer  count¬ 
er-stackers  and  Signode  Parker 
wire  tying  machines.  The  com¬ 
pany  had  allotted  two  men  to 
each  line.  The  walkout  spread 
to  other  production  shops  and 
delivery  van  drivers  also  quit. 

• 

Takes  USIA  Job 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Norman  H.  Dohn,  editorial 
w'riter  for  the  Columbus  Dis¬ 
patch,  has  resigned  to  accept  an 
appointment  as  a  foreign  service 
reserve  officer  with  the  United 
States  Information  Agency.  His 
two-year  tour  of  duty,  which 
begins  Jan.  7,  will  be  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 


EDUCATIONAL  SYMPOSIUM  on  Health  Science  reporting  brouqli* 
a  large  press  group  to  West  Virginia  University  Medical  Center  re¬ 
cently.  Dr.  Frank  D.  O'Connell,  at  right,  associate  professor  of  pherrr!- 
cognosy,  is  explaining  the  importance  of  plants  for  use  as  pharmaceiili- 
cals.  In  the  group  are:  From  the  left — J.  Rex  Woodford,  Charleitoe 
(W,  Va.)  Mail;  Joe  Sigler,  Mail;  Dr.  Guy  Stewart,  WVU  journeliin 
teacher;  Mildred  Spencer,  Buffalo  Evening  News;  and  Earl  Ubell,  Ne« 
York  Herald  Tribune. 


It  Isn’t  Easy  to  Pay 
Your  Taxes  in  Moscow 


By  Preston  Grover 

.Associulod  Press 

This  is  tax  paying  time  for 
U.  S.  correspondents  in  Moscow 
and  this  is  what  happened: 

For  foreign  correspondents, 
tax  reports  are  submitted  to 
the  press  department  of  the 
Foreign  Office.  Part  of  the  rea¬ 
son  is  that,  as  in  some  other 
countries,  if  your  taxes  are  not 
paid  you  don’t  get  a  visa  to 
leave. 

Since  this  correspondent 
planned  to  spend  Christmas  in 
Paris,  paying  the  tax  before 
Christmas  w'as  important. 

So,  the  certified  declaration 
W'as  made  to  the  Foreign  Office. 
Within  two  days  the  report  came 
back  w'ith  the  amount  to  be  paid. 

We  tried  to  get  the  foreign 
trade  bank  to  accept  the  money 
and  pay  the  tax.  That  is  the 
way  many  bills  are  paid  here  by 
foreigners.  No,  said  the  bank. 
Go  to  another  bank.  But  by 
that  time  all  the  banks  were 
closed. 

So,  w'e  hunted  around  the 
town  for  a  little  office  which 
takes  taxes  from  Soviet  citizens. 
No,  was  the  reply.  But  we 
argued  that  unless  the  lady  ac¬ 
cepted  the  money  we  w'ouldn’t 
get  a  visa  and  wouldn’t  get  out 
for  Christmas. 

Sympathetically  she  agreed  to 
call  her  boss  in  a  far  part  of 
the  city,  Argruments  went  on 
for  15  minutes  during  which 
she  read  out  the  whole  text  of 
our  tax  declaration  over  the 


telephone,  to  the  great  delict 
of  the  Soviet  spectators  at  all 
this  Yankee  money  coming  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 

She  got  a  permit  to  take  it- 
Then  she  w’ent  to  run  the  sum 
through  the  cash  register  whicli 
also  automatically  stamps  out 
a  receipt.  It  didn’t  have  enou^ 
figures  on  it.  It  was  geared  for 
monthly  sums  of  taxes  paid  by 
Soviet  citizens,  not  yearly  taxes 
paid  by  foreiprners.  And  our  tax 
was  for  more  than  a  year,  be¬ 
cause  W'e  had  overlooked  it. 

A  great  consultation  was  held 
among  the  clerks  w'hile  the 
Soviet  taxpayers  became  more 
and  more  indignant  at  the  de¬ 
lay,  although  continuing  to  be 
polite  to  the  correspondent. 

Finally  a  bright  clerk  w'orked 
out  a  trick.  The  amount  of  the 
tax  was  divided  into  four  parts. 
Then  the  cash  register  stamped 
its  receipt  on  each  of  four  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  tax  document. 

Then  we  ran  fast  over  to  the 
Foreign  Office  to  show  the  re¬ 
ceipt.  They  said  we  could  get 
a  visa  and  could  go  to  Paris 
for  Christmas. 


Heads  Press  Club 

Los  Angeles 
Gene  Bradford,  Herald-Ex¬ 
aminer,  is  the  new  president  of 
the  Greater  Los  Angeles  Press 
Club. 
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I  A  COLLECTOR’S  ITEM 

Firms’  Anniversary 
Editions  Valuable 

By  Etna  M.  Kelley 


Each  year  there  are  published 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
more  than  a  thousand  special 
editions  of  newspapers,  or  sup¬ 
plements,  conimemoratinp  mile¬ 
stones:  anniversaries  of  indus¬ 
tries,  companies,  associations, 
cities  and  towns,  and  of  the 
newsjiapers  themselves.  Such 
i  off-l)eat  milestones  as  anniver¬ 
saries  of  inventions,  birthdays 
of  jiioneers,  usually  tho.se  who 
‘  influenced  the  economic  prowth 
of  the  nation,  and  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  an  astronomically  hiph 
unit  —  the  ."lO  millionth  (or  2r) 
millionth  or  100  millionth) 
radio,  can  of  dop  food,  or  auto¬ 
mobile  —  also  receive  sjiecial 
edition  salutes. 

These  commemorative  is.sues 
vary  widely,  fi  om  worthless  puff 
sheets  conceive<l  to  flatter  the 
“honored”  comiiany  or  institu¬ 
tion  and  to  hrinp  in  advertisinp 
revenue  to  the  yiuhlisher,  all  the 
way  to  those  which  are  useful 
coniiiilations  of  local  and  in¬ 
dustrial  history  —  treasure 
troves  of  Business  Amei’icana 
which  are  pidzed  as  souvenirs 
and  valued  by  researchers,  stu¬ 
dents  and  libraries. 

When  Genei-al  Motors  cele¬ 
brated  its  ."tOth  anniver.sary, 
more  than  80  newsjiapers  jmh- 
lished  special  sections.  And 
when  CM  jiivxluced  its  oO  mil¬ 
lionth  automobile  (a  Chevi'olet, 
gold-jilated  for  the  occasion), 
there  were  sjiecial  editions  of 
12 1  news|)a|iei's  with  advertis¬ 
inp  jiarticijiation  by  12,000  CM 
supjiliers. 

In  lO.’)!),  in  honor  of  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  successful 
drillinp  of  an  oil  well,  there 
were  hundn-ds  of  commemora¬ 
tive  newsjiajier  .section.s — “Many 
more  than  twelve  of  which  we 
still  have  cojiies  in  our  files, 
published  in  Oklahoma,”  re- 
poi'ted  by  the  Oklahoma  Petro¬ 
leum  Council.  Understandably, 
Oklahoma  jiajiers  published 
more  of  the.se,  but  jiajiers 
throuphout  the  United  States 
got  into  the  act  as  well.  For 
exam|ile,  the  fiaru/or  (Maine) 
\ew.t  had  an  8-jiape 
standard  section,  with  about 
bO  advertisinp  content,  in- 
cluciinp  two  2-color  fullpape  ads. 
n  New  York,  there  was  a  14- 
Pape  standard  section,  “A  Cen¬ 
tury  of  Oil,”  of  the  Sunday 
York  Times,  May  11;  and 
^  28-|)ape  tabloid  section,  in 
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rotopravure  with  full-color  cov¬ 
ers,  of  the  Herald  Tribune,  Sun¬ 
day,  Sept.  13. 

Year  for  Raiikinp 

Next  year  we  shall  .see  many 
such  special  sections  markinp 
the  centennial  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  national  hank  sys¬ 
tem,  the  anniversary  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Currency  Act  from  which 
we  date  our  present  dual  com¬ 
mercial  bankinp  system  of  Ixith 
state  and  national  hanks.  Fore¬ 
most  amonp  the  celebrants  will 
Ik>  hanks  with  “First  National” 
as  part  of  their  names,  but  the 
entire  memhershii>  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Bankers  Association  will 
join  in  this  commemoration. 

Much  care,  lalxxr,  research 
and  exjiense  po  into  the  prejiara- 
tion  of  some  of  the  anniversary 
issues.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
many  of  the  best  are  “bom  to 
blush  un.seen”  in  that  they  do 
not  reach  the  potentially  larpe 
audience  which  w'ould  welcome 
them.  It  is  tme  that  w’hen  a 
larpe  business  orpanization  is 
the  subject,  it  may  order  extra 
copies,  perhaps  seveial  hun¬ 
dred  thousand,  for  distribution 
to  employees,  shareholders,  li¬ 
braries  and  schools.  Rut  in  too 
many  cases,  little  is  done  to 
publicize  these  potentially  u.se- 
ful  publications. 

The  new'.spapers  are  lax  in 
this  respect,  even  in  the  case  of 
their  own  anniversary  editions. 
Librarians  and  others  who  wish 
to  collect  them  may  hear  of 
them  by  chance,  if  at  all.  Oc¬ 
casionally  there  is  an  item  in 
flDiTOR  &  Publisher,  announc- 
inp  the  publication  of  .such  a 
special  edition.  Some  papers  an¬ 
nounce  in  advance,  in  their  own 
columns,  the  forthcominp  publi¬ 
cation  of  their  own  anniversary 
editions,  hut  this  reaches  only 
the  papers’  own  reader.s,  not 
the  wider  audience  which  should 
be  alerted. 

Much  more  should  be  done. 
Announcements  should  he  sent 
to  publications  coverinp  the 
particular  field  and  indu.stry  of 
the  celebratinp  firm. 

Desired  by  I.ihrnrie* 

An  informal  survey  of  li¬ 
braries  in  the  New  York  area 
disclosed  that  they  all  want  such 
special  editions  and  deplore  the 
fact  that  they  never  learn  the 
for  December  29,  1962 


existence  of  many  that  are  pub¬ 
lished.  “We  order  those  pub¬ 
lished  in  New  Jersey  when  we 
hear  of  them,  and  we  keep  them 
in  binders  for  our  readers,”  re¬ 
ported  a  spokesman  for  the 
Newark  Public  Library. 

M  iss  Louise  Turpin,  head  of 
the  Histoiy  Department  of  the 
Brooklyn  Library,  values  any 
jm Wished  material  dealinp  with 
local  histoi-y.  “Some  years  apo 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle  pot  out  a 
Flatbush  issue,  which  is  most 
useful,  thouph  it  w’as  on  news¬ 
print  and  is  penerally  fallinp 
to  pieces,”  she  said.  (The  Li¬ 
brary  has  jiut  all  available  is¬ 
sues  of  the  Eaple  on  microfilm.) 
Another  special  edition,  com- 
memoratinp  the  Civil  War  Cen¬ 
tennial,  found  favor  with  Miss 
Turpin. 

The  New  York  Public  Library 
has  a  collection  of  anniversary 
and  other  “historic”  new’sjiaper 
editions.  There  are  484  of  these 
microfilmed  on  41  reels,  cata- 
lopued:  “Collection  of  newspa¬ 
pers  relatinp  to  centennial  cele¬ 
brations  and  histories  of  Unite<l 
States  and  Canadian  localities.” 
The  olde.st  pajier  represented 
was  jjubli.shed  in  187fi.  “Many 
are  quite  valuable  as  historical 
records  and  are  heinp  used  with 
increasinp  interest  by  (our) 
readers,”  rejiorts  Gerald  D.  Mc¬ 
Donald,  chief  of  the  library’s 
American  History  and  Gene- 
alopy  Division. 

New'spajiers  rarely  send  their 
own  anniversary  issues  to  li- 
b)-aries  without  charpe,  and  the 
libraries  claim  that  they  are  not 
even  able  to  buy  many  that  are 
issued,  because  they  do  not  hear 
of  their  publication. 

In  some  instances  adverti.sers 
jirepare,  produce  and  distribute 
their  own  anniversary  newspa¬ 
pers.  Durinp  the  week-lonp  cen¬ 
tennial  conference  of  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Society  in  New 
York,  members  of  the  orpaniza¬ 
tion  worked  all  nipht  in  order 
to  distribute,  before  breakfast, 
copies  of  a  d-jiape  standard 
size  daily.  Leadership  News.  Is¬ 
sues  were  illustrated  with  pho- 
toprajihs  of  the  pievious  days’ 
activities  and  there  were  re¬ 
minders  of  events  .scheduled  for 
the  day  of  publication. 

Old  Firms  Listed 

An  example  of  an  off-beat 
jmblication  on  newsjirint  and  in 
new.spajier  format  is  the  Daily 
Herald,  a  sinple-sheef  “100th 
Anniversary  Sjiecial  Edition”  of 
the  Union  Dime  Savinps  Bank 
of  New  Yoi’k,  made  uji  of  ex- 
cerjits  from  100-year-old  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  Neu'  York  Times 
and  the  Daily  Tribune,  Har¬ 
per’s  HVcAIi/  and  Frank  Leslie’s. 
Copies  were  run  off  on  a  100- 
vear-old  press  at  a  special  ex¬ 
hibit  staped  by  the  bank  durinp 
the  centennial  period. 


Special  for  Banking 

Chicago 

The  Chieago  Sun-Times  will 
publish  an  Anniversary  Bankinp 
Issue  on  Sunday,  Feb.  24.  The 
issue  celebrates  the  100th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  dual  bankinp 
system. 


The  Rrevoort  Savinps  Bank 
of  Brooklyn  issued  a  condensed 
version  of  thp  Brooklyn  Daily 
Eagle  of  Sejit.  25,  1892,  in 
honor  of  its  TOth  birthday,  this 
year.  Excerjits  from  the  20- 
pape  oripinal  were  inpeniously 
combined  to  make  up  an  au- 
thentic-apjiearinp  paper,  11 
jiapes  reproducinp  papes  from 
the  Eaple,  one  of  which  carried 
the  announcement  of  the  open- 
inp  of  the  newly  established 
Rrevoort,  the  twelfth  devoted  to 
an  advert i.sement  of  the  present- 
day  hank,  includinp  a  brief 
history.  Accordinp  to  Chc.ster 
R.  Hope,  head  of  the  hank’s 
community  relations  depart¬ 
ment,  the  comjiosite  paper  was 
prejiared  from  enlarpements 
from  the  microfilmed  cojiy  of  the 
issue  which  is  part  of  the  col¬ 
lection  of  the  Brooklyn  Public 
Library. 

The  edition  was  run  off  on 
the  jiress  of  Nordisk  Tidende, 
a  Norwepian  jiaper  jiuhli.shed  in 
Brooklyn.  More  than  50,000 
cojiies  were  printed. 

A  li.st  of  700  comjianies  elipi- 
hle  to  celebrate  major  anniver- 
.saries  in  1963,  (available  from 
the  compiler,  Etna  M.  Kelly,  at 
647  Hud.son  St.,  New  York  14, 
N.Y.  jirice,  $10)  contains  three 
firms  datinp  to  1788.  They  are  a 
cojijiersmith  comjiany,  a  weekly 
newspajier,  and  a  division  of 
Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Corji.  Next 
are  six  firms  which  will  be  150 
years  old  in  1963,  the  best- 
known  of  which  is  the  textile 
house,  .1.  P.  Stevens  &  Co.  Of 
the  year’s  80-odd  100-year-olds, 
23  are  hanks. 

The  most  numerous  prouji  is 
that  of  the  75-year-olds.  The 
list  has  almost  300  firms  elipihle 
to  stape  Diamond  Jubilees  in 
1963,  indicatinp  that  1888  was 
a  year  of  business  activity  and 
expansion.  By  compari.son,  the 
1938  list  (not  quite  100  names) 
is  puny. 

1963  jironiises  to  lie  a  happy 
vear  for  those  caterinp  to  the 
“anniversary  market.” 

• 

Exec.  Editor  IVaiiied 

Gainesville,  Fla. 

Ed  Johnson,  former  assi.stant 
Sunday  editor  of  the  Tampa 
Tribune,  has  In'cn  named  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  (lainesville 
Daily  Sun  by  Gardner  Cowles, 
chairman  cf  the  Gainesville 
Puhlishinp  Co.  Mr.  Johnson  has 
been  with  the  Tribune  since 
1957. 
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classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vost  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

OUR  BEST  WISHES  TO  ALL 
FOR  THE  HOLIDAY  SEASON 

JACK  L.  STOLL  AND  ASSOCIATES 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  28,  California 

IT  DOESN’T  END  —  Our  interest 
doesn’t  end  with  transfer  of  ownership. 
We  continue  to  aid  you  to  a  successful 
operation  GABBERT  &  HANCOCK. 
3T09-B  Arlington  Ave.,  Riverside,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  j 

Newspaper  Brokers 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS  i 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Danly  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly  | 
in  Elastem  states 
W.  B.  GRUIES  &  CO.  I 

2000  Florida  Avenue.  N.W. 

Washingrton  9,  D.C.  I 

DEcatur  2-2311  I 


APPRAISALS  for  all  purpose!  News¬ 
paper  Service  Company.  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr. 
12428,  Panama  City,  ^a. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Address. 


Classification. 


Q  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily. 


g  To  Run: . Times 

P  Mail  to: 


TUI  Forbidden  1 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

I  Newspaper  Brokers 

j  WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  1234  Elast  Romneya 
Drive,  Anaheim,  California.  Phone: 
KEystone  3-1361,  day  or  night  I 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Established  1914,  Newspapers 
BOUGHT  and  SOLD  without  publicity. 

SALES-PURCHASES-FINANCING 
handled  with  discretion.  Publishers 
Service,  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N,  C. 

I  IT’S  NOT  the  down  payment  that  buys 
I  the  newspaper — it’s  the  personality  and 
j  ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why  we 
I  insist  on  personal  contact  selling. 

I  L£N  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
^  P.O.  Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 

I  DIAL,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  349-7422 
j  "America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker" 
Buying?  Selling?  Turn  right  to  Dial  I 


CONFIDEamAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.  Ventura,  Calif. 


DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
Southwest  newspapers.  625  B.  Main, 
Mesa.  Ariz.,  c/o  Cummins  Trust  Co. 


NEWSPAPER  SALES-PURCHASES 
All  negotiations  in  strict  confidence. 

No  public  listings. 

IDIXIE  NEWSPAPERS 
I  P.O.  Box  679,  Gadsden,  Alabama 

I  Newspapers  for  Sale 

\  FOUR  QUALITY  PAPERS 

I  NORTH  OF  S.F.  WEEKLY  in  one  of 
I  state’s  choicest  areas,  $50,000  down. 

I  SEMI-WEIEKLY  grossing  $576,000  in 
I  growth  area;  large  paid  circulation 
with  supplemental  shopper.  Eiarnings 
good  and  improving,  $175,000  down. 

I  WEEKLY  in  rural  California  grossing 
$120,000.  Good  profit  record;  very  little 
I  community  growth,  $40,000  down, 
i  SO.  CALIF.  SEMI-WEEHCLY  serving 
three  neighboring  but  separate  com¬ 
munities.  New  shopping  centers.  Strong 
paid  circulation  with  supplemental 
I  shopper.  Grossing  $325,000;  $100,000 
j  down. 

I  Vernon  V.  Paine,  Broker 
J  P.O.  Box  265,  Upland,  Calif. 

j  FTiA.  COUNTY  SEAT  unopposed  week¬ 
ly.  Circ.  and  advertising  growing  fast. 
'Three  good  small  cities  in  County,  two 
of  them  booming.  Gross  now  running 
at  close  to  $50,000  annual  rate.  Reason 
for  selling,  health.  Asking  twice  annual 
I  rate.  Principals  only.  Write  Box  929, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


FOR  SALE:  Prize-winning  mid-western 
weekly  in  growing,  isolated  community. 
$112,000  gross.  Very  profitable.  Price 
is  realistic.  Immediate  action  needed  I 
Vernon  V.  Paine,  Broker,  P.  O.  Box 
265,  Upland,  Calif.  Phone:  Yukon  2- 
6187. 


S  SELECT  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS  — 
S  New  Eng.  $125M;  Colo.  $100M;  Ind. 
1  $236M:  Mo.  $78M:  N.Y.  $77M;  Tex. 

g  $100M.  Others.  M.  R,  Krehbiel,  Box  88, 
=  Norton,  Ks. 

1  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  grossing  over 
^  $32,000  including  some  job  printing, 

g  I  Good  shop,  staff.  Sound,  growing  busi- 
s  ness  available  due  to  death  of  owner, 
g  I  Contact:  Mrs.  Eid  Wills,  Williamstown, 
g  So.  Carolina. 


MINNESOTA  CO.  SEIAT  WEEKLY; 
$70,000  volume;  good  equipment,  build- 
inb;  about  $25,000  cash  required. 
Wayne  Peterson,  214  Natl.  Bldg.,  Moor¬ 
head.  Minn. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  Wanted 

DAILY  NEWSPAPER  WANTED  b 
responsible  publisher.  Size  and  locatkc 
open.  Write  in  detail.  All  replies  cot. 
fidential  and  answered.  Box  930,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Investment  Opportunities 


POPULAR  WASHINGTON.  D.C..  nl. 
urban  weekly  needs  partner  with  cspitii 
for  promotional  and  expansion  tm. 
poses,  or  will  sell  outright.  Flee  o( 
debt.  Experienced  newspaperman  pro 
ferred.  Box  955,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 

Job  Shops  For  Sale 

FULLY  EQUIPPED  MODEKlTsHOP 
in  prosperous  New  Mexico  induitriil 
agricultural  city.  Low  down,  easy  piy. 
ments  to  responsible  buyer.  Pioneer 
Publishing  Co.,  Box  1030,  Carlibed, 
New  Mexico.  I 


Publication  Distribution 


LETT  US  HANDLE  your  distribution  of 
newspapers,  magazines  and  books  is 
greater  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  No 
job  too  small.  Try  us  I  Box  957,  ^tor 
&  P  ublisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


THE  ONLY  COMPLETTE  COVERAGE 
of  all  national  and  international  its- 
dent,  student  i>oliticaI,  and  educations! 
activity  in  the  country.  Service  olfen 
up  to  30  pages  per  copy  per  week.  Non- 
profit,  run  by  student  editors  them¬ 
selves.  For  details  write:  Collegiate 
Press  Service,  c/o  United  States  Sto- 
dent  Press  Association,  3457  Chestnut 
St.,  Philadelphia-4,  Pa. 

Job  Printing 

NEWSPAPER  PRINTERS 

Church  Press  West  Haven,  Conn. 


TWICE  WEEK  PUBLICATION  gross¬ 
ing  $125,000.  Only  newspaiier  in  county. 
Beautiful  Northwest  Pacific  coast  town. 
Job  shop  grossing  $28,000  additional. 
Will  sell  for  $160,000,  29%  down, 

liberal  terms.  Write  Box  956,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Press  Engineers 

PRINTING  PRESS 
INSTALLATIONS 

•  Dismantling  •  Repairing 

•  Moving  •  Trucking 

•  Storage  •  Erecting 

L.  I.  GRIFFIN  &  SONS.  INC. 

6002  South  Hanna  Street 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 
Phone  H-3296 

Contact  Bob  Fanto  or  Bill  Davis 


Newspapers  Press  Installation 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-69  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc.  , 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1316  Ashland  St 

Dallas  2,  Texas  RIverdale  l-w** 

ERECTING.  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  l9w 


EQUIPMENT  MART 

Composing  Room  ^ _ _ 

COX  HEIADLINBR,  like  new  —  go»r 
anteed  I  Used  only  6  months.  In  ongr 
nal  crate.  Cost  $1800  new.  Best  oner- 
Box  796,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 
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Equipment  Mart 

BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 

1 

HELP  WANTED 

Circulation 

Composing  Room 

the  NATION’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  News¬ 
paper  Turtles — $84,60  to  197.60,  fob 
Elkin.  Write  for  literature.  LAB 
SALBiS  COMPANY,  113  West  Market 
Street,  Elkin,  North  Carolina. 

L^&  B  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEW^SPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries.  “Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them.”  $84.60  to  $97.60, 
None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature, 

L  &  B  SALES  COMPANY 
Box  660,  Elkin,  North  Carolina 
World’s  Largest  Distributor  of 
Newspaper  Form  Trucks 
Telephone:  835-1613 

Engraving  Plates 

RTOUOT^^LASnC^^ENGRAvTNG 
plate  costs.  Use  Cal-Plates  at  47c  in¬ 
stead  of  76c.  Send  for  your  free  sam¬ 
ple.  CALUMET  CRAFTS,  INC.,  P.O. 
Box  26-E.  Naperville,  III. 

Perforator  Tape 

PERFORATOR  TAPE-’TTS  A  FRIDEN 
t*  or  14"  dia.  rolls.  Quality  A  Economy 
FURMAN  O.  RUFF  SALES 
P.O.  Box  12266.  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Presses  &  Machinery 

PRESS  DRIVES 

General  Electric 
550  Volts  D.C. 

Built-In  Rectifiers 


Presses  &  Machinery 


COLE  FOLDERS 

QUARinR,  Eighth,  Double  Parallet 
and  Combinations.  Portable  or  station¬ 
ary  for  all  rotary  presses. 

Okla.  City  Mach.  Wks.,  Inc. 

1637  W.  Main  St., 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Call:  CE  6-8841 


AVAILABLE  IN  FEBRUARY  I 

GOSS  4-deck,  single  width,  82-page 
press  with  Hess  A  Barker  quarter 
folder,  2  Capco  portable  fountains 
and  semi-automatic  ink  piping  sys¬ 
tem.  23-9/16"  cut-off.  Spe^  approxi¬ 
mately  24,000  PPH  straight,  12,000 
PPH  collect.  Perfect  running  condi¬ 
tion;  being  replaced  by  offset  press. 
$17,000. 

WOOD  Standard  Pony  Autoplate  with 
vacuum  back ;  3-ton  Kemp  electric 
stereo  pot  with  pneumatic  pouring 
device.  Approximately  6  tons  stereo 
metal.  Purchased  new  in  1960.  $15,- 
000. 

STA-HI  Master  Former  —  serial  # 
7168  .  $2,200. 

HOE  Mat  Roller  .  $1,200. 

48  STFIEL  CHASES,  10  Aluminum 
Chases  .  $27.60  ea. 

Call  or  write:  Joel  or  Ben  Leurliter, 

Times-Joumal,  Vineland,  New  Jersey. 

HOE 

FUDGE  DEVICES 


Presses  &  Machinery 

Printing  Equipment  For  Sale  ....  AH 
equipment  listed  below  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition,  being  used  for  daily  newspaper 
and  commercial  printing.  Can  be  seen 
in  operation  daily.  Model  33  Linotype, 
^ri^  No.  66467,  Four  Magazines,  Mats, 
Electronic  eye  mat  stop,  four  mold  disc, 
electric  metal  pot,  Margach  feeder. 
Automatic  quadder  and  saw.  Model  31 
Linotype.  Serial  No.  63604  with  Cannon 
and  one  Magazine,  with  Teletypeeetter 
attachment  setting  eight  i>oint.  Margach 
feeder,  electric  metal  pot.  Has  alternat¬ 
ing  molds.  Very  good  condition.  Model  6 
Linotype,  Serial  No,  68612,  one  maga¬ 
zine,  with  Teletyi>esetter  attached,  elec¬ 
tric  metal  pot,  Margach  feeder,  alternat¬ 
ing  molds.  In  excellent  condition.  Two 
Standard  Tape  Perforators  in  very  good 
condition.  F3rod  with  electric  metal  pot, 
with  twin  l«ul  molds  up  to  36  pt  molds. 
Two  metal  saws.  Router.  Duplex  8-paga 
press  model  “Q”  prints  both  wairs,  prints 
8-col.  pages,  21  inches  deep,  with  all  nec¬ 
essary  rollers,  chases.  Has  half  and 
quarter  fold,  'This  press  has  been  taken 
care  of  for  many  years  by  Goss  Yearly 
Contract,  This  press  is  in  operation 
daily,  printing  8  to  16  pages.  Steel  ad 
Bank,  Stones,  all  kinds  of  Galleys  from 
one  col.  to  full  page  sizes.  Other  miscel¬ 
laneous  items.  All  the  above  equipment 
will  be  sold  as  is,  where  is.  Come  in 
and  see  it  in  operation.  All  inquiries 
answered. 

BELVIDERE  DAILY  REPUBLICAN 
Attention:  Burt  A.  Ashens 
Belvidere,  Illinois 


211/2  "  Cutoff 
Late  Design 

HEARS!  NEWSPAPERS 
250  West  57th  St..  N.  Y. 
Columbus  5-7346 

Call  or  Write  General  Manager  GOSS 

BALTIMORE  NEWS-POST  DOUBLE  FOLDERS 

_ 

GOSS  HIGH  SPEEDLINER  With  Angle  Bars 

.  Lead-In  Rollers 

4-uniU.  1  double  folder,  22% "  1  color  _  ,  . 

hump,  1-100  H.P.  AC  drive  reels  and  Fudge  Devices 

tensions,  complete  stereo, 

.  _  Attached  to  Deck-Type  Presses 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

lUMSTs^ltuTvalir;^^^^^^  Call  or  Write  General  Manager 

DUPLEX  ’TUBULAR,  12-PAGE.  2  to  BALTIMORE  NEWS-POST 

1  Model,  No.  140  with  half  and  quar- 

ter  page  folder,  color  register.  All  Plaza  2-1212 

"*®*?“®ry  stereotype  equipment,  in-  _ 

f^uXn  Stiom  uidoiror  DUPLEX  2-1  16  page  capacity,  in  ,.x- 

with  color.  Available  July  1.  1963  The  condition.  All  steriw  including 

El  Dorado,  Kansas  Timm  vacuum  casting  box.  Available  now  I 

_ _  ’  Abe  Kofman,  Times-Star,  Alameda, 

Calif. 

DUPLEX  TUBULARS  - 

GRADE  A  SURPLUS 

24-pg.  Press  (Massachusetts)  Fair  offers  invited  subject  to  close,  per- 

16-pg.  Press  (New  Jersey)  ‘"^Pection  of  this  clean,  efficient 

8-Pg.  top  deck,  long  frames  Cline  Paster  equipment  as  follows: 

4-pg.  top  deck,  short  frames  Four  floating  roller  assemblies,  drum 

lV„u,n,.b„l,  SUreo.  S™  S”.””.?™; 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  r£“:u'r.r„ra".‘'Si''1U™. 

«&  East  ,2nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  oxford  7.«90  3  A“I®Plat^all 

_  matic,  one  heavy  duty  unit,  for  22  % 

- - -  cut-off;  3  Wood  Autoplate  Shavers: 

r'r^r-r-  .  _  with  A.C.  equipment;  1  six-ton  Kemp 

GOSS  HIGH  SPEEDLINER  J-rnace,  ^  ^ 

Inspection  invited.  Apply  to:  Mr.  Geo. 
8-unifs,  2  double  folder.  Quinn,  Dir.  of  Purchasing,  Min- 

humn..  2-100  H^p'ArdVillsTSeeu'and  &  Tribune  Co. 

tensions,  complete  stereo,  — — 

LOYAI  ^  niynM  pn  2-unit  hoe,  32-paffe  capacity.  2 

..V  UIAUIN  folders,  22% cut-off.  Good  condition. 

Equipment  Dealers**  Now  in  use.  daily.  Available  early 

11164  Saticoy  St.  Sun  Valley,  Calif.  1963.  Box  763.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HOE  UNIT 

Hoe  straight  pattern  16-page  printing 
unit.  Reversed  for  printing  Color  ads. 
Roller  bearings,  steel  cylinders,  length 
cut-off  23-0/16  inches. 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 

Stereotype 

Hand  Casting  Fkluipment  —  all  kinds 
HOE  Enclosed  Router  22%" 

HOE  Late  Model  Heavy  Duty  Shaver 
AC  Motor  Drives  30  to  200  HP 
GOSS  M-C  Heavy  Mat  Roller 
PLANFJ-O-PLATE  Rotary  Shaver 
G.  C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho 

Wanted  to  Buy 


GRADE  A  SURPLUS 
Fair  offers  invited  subject  to  close,  per¬ 
sonal  inspection  of  this  clean,  efficient 
equipment. 

Cline  Paster  equipment  as  follows: 
Four  floating  roller  assemblies,  drum 
switches,  web  severs,  torque  motors, 
sheet  knives,  paster  stations,  spray 
manifolds,  torque  motor  switches. 

8  Obmplete  sets  of  CHine  reel  assem¬ 
blies;  3  Wood  Autoplates — all  auto¬ 
matic,  one  heavy  duty  unit,  for  22  %" 
cut-off;  3  Wood  Autoplate  Shavers: 
with  A.C.  equipment ;  1  six-ton  Kemp 
furnace. 

Inspection  invited.  Apply  to;  Mr.  Geo. 
L.  Quinn,  Dir.  of  Purchasing,  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  &  Tribune  Co. 


NEWSPAPFHl  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTA’nVES 
136  Oiurch  Street.  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Ludlow  Super  Surfacer  in 
A-1  Condition.  Palmetto  Publishing 
Co.,  Anderson,  South  Carolina. 

Don’t  store,  or  take  a  sacrifice  price 
for  your  hot  type  equipment.  Let  it 
earn  6%  for  you  and  be  maintainexl  in 
operational  condition.  FJxperienced  team 
wants  complete  plant  to  start  small 
daily.  Limited  capital.  Will  pay  6%  on 
your  asking  price  for  first  two  years. 
Cash,  or  6  year  pay-out  thereafter. 
Fkiuipment  to  be  move<l  to  and  er- 
rected  in  new  plant  located  in  Zone  2. 
Write  958,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ HELP  WANTED 

Administrative 

EXECU’nVE  SECRETARY  to  provide 
forceful  leadership  for  the  500-memt)er 
Detroit  local.  Guild  background  essen¬ 
tial.  Salary  $176  per  week,  plus  full 
family  Blue  Cross  ($263  a  year),  plus 
other  fringes.  Send  resume  to  Harry 
Golden,  Jr.,  special  committee  chairman. 
Newspaper  Guild  of  Detroit,  720  F'arwell 
Building,  Detroit  26,  Mich. 


OPPORTUNITY  for  aggressive  circula¬ 
tion  manager  with  award-winning  14.- 
000  evening  and  Sunday  daily  in  Zone 
7.  Modern  plant  —  college  city  —  large 
trade  area.  Flxcellent  salary,  hospitali¬ 
zation,  vacation  plan.  Must  know  ABC 
book.  Little  Merchant  Plan — be  strong 
on  promotion.  Write  experience,  quali¬ 
fications,  references  and  required  salary 
first  letter.  Box  918,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


DIRECTOR  OF  CIRCULATION 
Group  of  four  Illinois  dailies  looking 
for  an  experienced  circulation  man  to 
recommend  plans,  policies,  and  pro¬ 
cedures  to  circulation  managers. 

Man  should  be  36-45  years  old  and  a 
college  graduate.  He  will  currently  be 
employed  as  a  circulation  manager  on 
a  medium  sized  mid-west  daily  or  have 
been  in  such  a  position.  This  job  is 
for  the  man  who  can  solve  a  variety 
of  difficult  circulation  problems. 

Send  detailed  resume  of  education, 
experience  and  personal  history  with 
salary  requirements  to  J,  C.  Schweitzer, 
Lindsay-Schaub  Newspapers,  Decatur, 
HI.  All  replies  held  in  confidence. 

Classified  Advertising 


NEWSPAPER 

Classified  Ad  Sales 
Sacramento,  California 

Immexliate  opening  for  experienced  ag¬ 
gressive  classified  advertising  salesman 
with  proven  linage  reconl.  Excellent 
working  conditions,  employe  benefits. 
Permanent  position.  Send  detailed 
resume  and  statement  of  availability 
for  interview  to: 

Personnel  Department 
McCLATCHY  NEWSPAPERS 
Sacramento,  California 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Lin*  Rates  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payabit  with 
order)  4  times  @  80c  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  ®  90c;  2  @  $1.00 
1  time  Sl.lO  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  25c 
for  box  service  and  count  as  1  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  minimum. 
Air-mail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings,  etc., 
in  reponse  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until 
direct  request  is  made  for  them.  E&P 
cannot  be  responsible  for  their  return. 
JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forms 
by  sending  self-addressed  8c  stamped 
envelope  to  E&P  Classified  Department. 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS; 
4  times  ®  $1.25  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  @  $1.35;  2  ®  $1.45;  1  time 
$1.55  per  lint.  If  keyed,  add  Uc  for  box 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimuni.  Air-mail 
itrvice  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 
(Payable  with  order) 

E&P  will  not  forward  individual  replies 
to  box  numbers  weighing  more  than  two 
ounces  —  otherwise  additional  postage 
must  be  supplied  by  respondent. 
52-Time  Contract  Rate 
85c  per  line 

DISPLAY-CLASSIFIED,  $2.50  per  agate 
line.  $35.00  per  column  inch.  Minimum 
space  one  inch. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING.  Timsday,  5:00  P.M. 
Count  36  characters  and/or  spaces  per 
line.  No  abbreviations.  Box  holders’ 
identities  held  in  strict  confidence.  Re¬ 
plies  mailed  daily.  Editor  &  Publisher 
reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y.  22,  N.  Y. 
Phone  PLoia  2-7050 


Help  Wented 


READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Correspondents 

COM  BINATION  Writer-Photographer 
corresiKinilents  wanted  in  all  major 
cities  of  all  states.  Bo.\  981,  Etiitor  & 
Publisher. 

Display  Adrertising 

UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  ex¬ 
perienced  retail  advertising  salesman 
with  iMickground  on  small  daily  who  is 
interested  in  moving  up  to  a  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper.  Tliis  [loeition  has 
adequate  opportunity  to  test  all  of 
one’s  potential.  Go<^  starting  salary 
plus  adequate  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Write  giving  employment  and 
personal  history  to:  The  Oklahoman  & 
Times,  500  North  Broadway,  O'kiahoma 
City-1,  Okla. 

DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN,  Prefer 
young  man  two  to  three  years’  experi¬ 
ence  selling,  promoting — not  servicing, 
^tablished  d^ly  9H  circulation.  Zone 
4.  Send  resume  including  salary.  Box 
931,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SECOND  SPOT  on  small  but  growing 
established  Western  resort  town  daily. 
$90  week  to  start  with  opportunity  fur 
rapid  advancements.  Confidential.  Send 
complete  resume,  availability  to  Box 
934,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIHNCED  ADVTG.  MAN  can 
buy  into  live  weekly  suburban  New 
Jersey  from  profit-sharing.  Good  salary, 
hustler,  knowledge  promotion.  BJderly 
owner  wants  retire  gradually.  For  live- 
wire  this  is  life-time  chance  acquire 
sole  ownership  goo<l  pai>er.  Box  959, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER 
COPY  LAYOUT 


Sales-oriente<]  creative  man  for  chal- 
Ienf?inf?  copy  layout  assijrnment.  Ability 
to  backstop  display  staff  with  s|>ecula- 
tive  layouts.  No  ori(;inal  art  but  fast 
service,  utilizing  mats  for  selling  in  all* 
classifications.  The  man  we  want  is 
either  selling  newspai)er  advertising 
now  or  has  had  that  exi»erience.  Strong 
on  campaign  thinking.  Familiarity  with 
Bureau  planning  proce<lures  helpful. 
Perm.  i)osition.  Excellent  employee 
i)enefit8.  Apply  in  person  or  send 
resume  to : 

Personnel  Department 
SACRAMENTO  BEE 
Sacramento,  California 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  Staff  Sales- 
man  for  growing  Texas  Gulf  Coast 
Paily.  Must  know  layout  and  sales. 
Good  salary,  monthly  iDonus  and  car 
allowance.  S^nd  complete  resume  and 
references  to  Box  960,  E<litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Editorial 

YOUNG,  SELF-STAR’TER  to  mn  bu¬ 
reau  in  Great  Lakea  town  for  nearby 
daily.  Free  hand  to  develop  featuree, 
news,  photos.  Salary  starts  at  $70-$80 
for  someone  long  on  ambition — short 
on  experience.  Box  817,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EIDITOR  for  Mass,  weekly  1-hour  from 
Boston.  Position  requires  responsible, 
imaginative  and  professional  man  to 
run  own  show,  belong  to  community, 
write  bright  paper.  Salary  to  $136.  Per¬ 
sonal  interview  on  location  will  te  nec¬ 
essary.  Send  resume  to  Box  963,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

EDITOR-AD  MAN  for  one  of  pub¬ 
lisher’s  three  Ohio  weeklies.  Room  for 
advEincenient.  Be  your  own  boss.  Mo 
mechanical  worries.  Salary  $85  plus 
auto  exp.  Modem  plant — a  job  with  a 
future.  Send  resume,  photo.  Box  908, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPinilENCED  FBA’TURE  WRITER 
for  East  Coast  Sunday  Paper.  Box  909, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FAST-GROWING,  award-winning  after¬ 
noon  daily  in  Zone  6  offers  better-than- 
average  opportunity  to  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter.  Car,  experience  neces-  ‘ 
sary.  Give  full  details,  salary  require¬ 
ments  in  first  letter.  Box  913,  Elditor  & 
Publisher, 

GOING  OFFSET  FEB.  1  —  Interested 
in  sports  writing,  general  reporting, 
desk  work?  We  may  have  a  spot  for 
you.  Good  opportunity  for  recent  grrad 
on  6,000  county  seat  dsuly.  Hurry 
resume  to:  D.  Gaumer,  Editor,  Republi-  | 
can,  Belvidere,  III.  j 

FAST  COPY  EDITOR  for  large  Con¬ 
necticut  daily.  Good  salary,  excellent  j 
fringe  benefits.  Write  Box  924,  Editor 
&  Publisher.  I 

NIGHT  EDITOR  tor  morning  paper  of  : 
2-edition,  20,000  daily  in  Zone  7.  Ex-  | 
cellent  climate  —  good  hunting,  fishing  ; 
and  superb  near-by  skiing.  FMne  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Write  Box  928,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

REPORTER — 46.000  Enterprising  Zone  * 
2  suburban  daily  seeks  reporter  desiring 
to  move  up  from  small  or  medium  daily. 
Excellent  salary  paid  to  man  who  has 
record  of  solid  work,  imagination.  Box 
964,  Editor  &  Publisher.  i 

REPORTER  ON  WAY  up  will  invest!-  ^ 
gate  this  chance  to  break  into  metro¬ 
politan  field  as  first  assistant  to  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  prize-winning  com-  i 
munity  weekly  group;  reporting,  edit-  i 
ing,  makeup ;  college  grad,  some  ex¬ 
perience  required.  Write  full  details  in¬ 
cluding  salary  desired.  Box  902,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher,  j 

’THE  MAN  WHO  CAN  SHOW  a  record  I 
of  performance  in  writing  strong,  clear 
editorials  and  perceptive  depth  stories 
on  people  and  local  problems  has  a 
good-paying  future  with  our  lively 
group  of  city-suburhan  weeklies.  Write  ; 
in  detail,  with  samples  of  work,  to  | 
Paul  Williams.  Managing  Editor,  Sun 
Newspapers,  4808  S.  25th,  Omaha  7, 
Neb. 

BUSINESS  EDITOR.  Afternoon  daily, 
30,000  class.  Zone  5,  industrial  city. 
Send  resume  and  salary  desired  to  Box 
936,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPANDING  suburban  newspaper 
chain  has  reporter-feature  writer  open¬ 
ing  due  to  staff  promotion.  Award¬ 
winning  ABC  newspapers  nationally 
recognized  for  unique  approach  to  sub¬ 
urban  journalism.  Modem  offices  — 
many  company  bmefits.  Send  resume, 
photo,  clips  to:  Bruce  Ladd,  Associate 
Editor,  Paddock  Publications,  Inc.,  Ar¬ 
lington  Heights,  Illinois. 

iJXPERIENCElD  General  Assignments 
Reporter,  afternoon  daily.  Challenging 
job  with  advancement  opportunity. 
Zone  6.  Send  resume  and  salary  de¬ 
sired  to  Box  936,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GOOD  REPORTER  (FEMALE)  who 
can  dig  out  stories,  write  them  skil¬ 
fully,  he  proud  to  work  under  one  of 
America’s  best  women's  section  editors. 
Metropolitan  daily  where  women’s  news 
is  vital,  important,  and  not  confined 
to  brides.  Zone  6.  Box  937,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  starting 
reporter  of  Polish  descent  on  upstate 
N.Y.  afternoon  daily.  Weekly  experi¬ 
ence  helpful.  College  town.  Box  938, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
Rare  opportunity  for  experienced,  com-  i 
petent,  ambitious  editor  on  progressive  I 
central  Kansas  daily  of  lO.OiOO  circula¬ 
tion.  Write  Ben  Emerson,  General  Man¬ 
ager,  Daily  Tribune,  Great  Bend, 
Kansas. 

REPORTER  —  Sunday  Real  Estate.  ' 
Large,  top  metropolitan  paper  in  Middle  : 
Atlantic  States  seeks  reporter  for  Sun-  i 
day  real  estate  section.  Prefer  someone  ' 
with  experience  in  reporting  or  real 
estate,  but  willing  to  train  likely  candi¬ 
date.  Standards  high  —  good  future  I 
Send  resume  and  ^ary  exi>ected.  Box 
939,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  who  is  | 
alert,  well-adjusted  and  competent  to  | 
handle  any  general  assignment.  Ability  i 
will  be  rewarded.  Send  samples  and  j 
biography  to  M.  D.  Glover,  Skagit 
Valley  Herald,  Mount  Vernon,  Wash-  I 
ington.  I 


SUN  JOURNAL,  NEW  BERN,  N.  C.,  j 
wants  comtretent  reporter  capable  re¬ 
lieving  deskman.  No  drinkers  I 

YOUNG  REPORTER  for  state  desk, 
30,000  class.  Zone  5.  Send  complete 
resume  to  Box  941,  Editor  &  Publisher,  j 


CITY  EDITOR  for  prize-winning  6-M 
daily  who  will  also  take  sports  re- 
s|)onsibility.  Complete  fringe  benefits. 
Paul  Stanfield,  Daily  Reporter,  Si>encer, 
Iowa. 

CITY  EDITOR  —  Pennsylvania  news- 
pa|>er  seeks  ex|>erienced,  competent,  re¬ 
sponsible  newsman  to  dinct  staff  of 
23,000-plus  circulation  daily.  References 
and  interview  essential.  Must  lie  ready 
to  handle  job  from  first  day.  Box  961, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  Reporter  for 
medium-size  Pennsylvania  daily.  Should 
lie  college  journalism  graduate  or  equiv¬ 
alent  in  experience.  References  must  be 
provided  and  an  interview  will  be  ar¬ 
ranged.  Benefits  include  hospitalization, 
insurance,  iiension,  liberal  vacation 
plan.  Five-day  week.  Box  980,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher. 

NEWS  REPORTER  for  large  suburban 
weekly  group.  New  spot  on  expanding 
news  staff.  Interesting,  challenging 
general  news  and  iihoto  work  on  grow¬ 
ing  suburban  papers.  Write,  stating 
exp.  and  qualifications  to:  Post  Puli- 
lishing  Co.,  5617  Corvallis  Av.  N.,  Rob- 
binsdale,  Minn. 

REPO  RTER 

Capable  young  man  wanted  for  general 
news  coverage  on  award-winning  news- 
paiier  of  4,848  circulation  in  a  town  of 
7,000  population  25  miles  south  of  E'ort 
Wayne.  College  journalism  background 
preferred.  Excellent  pay.  Hospital  and 
surgical  insurance.  Life  insurance. 
Ideal  working  conditions  in  moilern 
equipiied  and  air-conditioned  plant. 
Write  details,  including  photo.  Evening 
News-Banner,  Bluffton,  Indiana.  Roger' 
Swaim,  Publisher. 

REWRITEl-REPORTER  job  open  Jan. 
1  for  exiierienced  man,  night  staff,  in 
Philadelphia  area.  Write  Box  962,  Ekli¬ 
tor  &  Publisher,  stating  salary  desired. 

- — - - 

YOUNG  COPYREADER  with  some  ex- 
Iierience  for  fast-growing  university- 
city  daily  in  Midwest.  Best  schools, 
cultural  opiiortunities,  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Box  963,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes  in 
Tokyo,  Japan,  anticipates  open¬ 
ings  soon  for  top  editorial  per¬ 
sonnel.  Only  seasoned  profes¬ 
sionals  with  solid  background 
will  be  considered.  Starting  sala¬ 
ries  from  $7,(X)0  to  $9, OCX)  per 
year  transportation,  housing  and 
other  benefits.  Write  fully  to: 
Ernest  A.  Richter,  Managing 
Editor,  Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes, 
APO  94,  San  Francisco,  Cali¬ 
fornia 


Free  Lance 

FREE  LANCEIRSI  Sell  your  photos  to 
the  huge  house  organ  market.  4,000 
company  magazines  buy.  Payment  from 
$10  to  $100  for  single  pictures  and 
captions.  EVee  Information.  Gebbie 
Press,  151  W.  48th  St.,  New  York  36, 
N.  Y. 

Mechanical 

COMPOSING  FOREMAN,  all-around 
printer  daily  newspaper  8,000  circula¬ 
tion  class.  Seven  machines,  TTS  opera- 


Mechanical 

WORKING  Composing  Room  Forsnu 
for  26  to  60.000  circulation  class  non. 
ing,  evening  and  Sunday  daily  h 
Southeasteim  state.  Age  35  to  46.  Xm 
have  exirerience  and  know-how  to  n 
organize  shop.  Send  complete  rtssni 
of  experience,  personal  data,  lalitr 
exirect^  to  Box  884,  Eiditor  4  Poth 
Usher. 

MACHINIST-OPERATOR  for  unstati 
N.Y.  small-town  daily.  Sick  pay,  jaid 
hosp. ,  paid  vacation,  among  other  bene 
fits.  Box  942,  Eklitor  &  Publisher, 


WE  ARE  LOOKING 
FOR  THE  BEST 
HEAD  MACHINIST 


Capable  of  maintaining  all  compoiini 
\  room  equipment  including  TeletypoMt- 
I  ter.  Ability  to  supervise  and  direct  cm 
;  of  10,  layout  preventative  maintenua 
program  and  coordinate  a  round-the 
I  clock  metroimlitan  daily  operation  d 
I  most  imiTortance.  Elxcellent  hospitaliu- 
{  tion  and  retirement  benefits.  Oppor- 
:  tunity  for  lifetime  itosition  to  right 
i  man.  Salary  open.  LMated  in  Zone  I. 

I  Reply  to  Box  943,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

j  Photography 

'  YOUNG  PHOTOGRAPHER  WANTE) 
j  by  prize-winning  Illinois  daily.  Techni- 
I  cal  know-how,  enterprise,  enthuiiian 
j  essential.  Best  facilities,  all  types 
I  cameras  provided  plus  chance  to  work 
with  top  people  at  good  pay  plus  oot- 
I  standing  fringe  benefits.  Write  dstsili 
I  experience,  education,  references  to  Boi 
i  944,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

Promotion 

PROMOTION  COPYWRITER 
Opportunity  for  circulation  promotioe 
writer.  Print,  radio.  TV  copy.  Write; 
Barry  Urdang,  Promotion  Manager, 
:  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

I  Public  Relations 

j  WRITER,  imaginative,  aggressive,  to 
I  manage  advertising-publicity  PR  pro 
motion  for  unique  travel  business 
Newspaper  and/or  advertising  agenc! 
experience  preferred.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to:  Capt.  Mike 
Burke.  Windjammer  Cruises,  P.  0.  Boi 
1051,  Miami  Beach-39,  Elorida. 


ADVERTISING- 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
ASSISTANT 

Suburban  New  York  bank  offers  ei- 
cellent  career  opportunity  to  journo- 
lism  grad.  Must  be  able  to  recognue 
write  and  follow  through  on  integrat¬ 
ed  publicity  program.  Outstanding 
working  conditions  and  beneiits.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  k 

Box  964,  Editor  &  Publisher 

TRADE  SCHOOLS 

Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCMOOL 
LOGAN  4,  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 

Teletypesetter  School 

UP  GRADE  'WITH  TT.-^ 


tion,  job  printing  department.  Union.  Sophisticated  Tyitesetting.  An  nxcitlM 
Zone  6.  Write  all.  Box  962,  Editor  &  profession.  Teletypesetter  School,  »■ 
Publisher.  I  West  42  St.  NYC  LO  3-3239. 
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Situations  Wanted 


YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Academic  j 

COLUMBIA  J-SCHOOL  GRADUATE, 
M.S.  degree,  9  years’  weekly,  daily  ex- 
nerience,  is  interested  in  Zone  3  college 
or  university  job  in  teaching,  PR  or 
related  field.  Married,  34,  now  in  good 
job  with  distinguished  daily.  Box  866, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

frustrated  teacher  seeks  po¬ 
sition  on  journalism  faculty.  A.B., 
B.J.,  M.A.  degrees  (last  two  U  of 
Mo)  and  four  years'  experience  (radio- 
TV,  mag-editing.  PR).  Presently  di¬ 
rector  of  PR  for  small  college  which 
offers  only  one  J  course.  Am  now 
teaching  this  and  one  speech  course. 
Married,  Vet.  references.  Box  873,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

Administrative 


SKILLFUL. 

EXPERIENCED. 

INEXPENSIVE. 


AVAILABLE! 


ENJOY  THE  SECURITY  this  dedi¬ 
cated,  personable,  hardworking  news¬ 
paperman  can  provide  you  I  His  record 
of  success  is  proof  of  his  ability  to 
produce  results  in  advertising,  circu¬ 
lation  and  production  with  resultant 
profits.  Can  backstop  all  departments. 
His  assets  include  compatibility  for 
Publishers,  personnel  and  the  public. 
Mature,  dependable  and  trustworthy. 
Has  splendid  references.  Needs  only 
moderate  notification.  He  is  now  fun¬ 
eral  Manager  of  a  medium  daily.  Seeks 
a  challenging  new  situation.  (Impecca¬ 
ble  reason  for  change).  Title  is  not  im¬ 
portant!  You  can  make  contact  with¬ 
out  obligation  and  in  strict  confidence 
by  writing  Box  848,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

I’VE  FACED  A  PAYROLL 
As  owner  of  a  national  advertising 
firm  and  as  partner  of  small  daily. 
Have  met  adversity  and  bested  it.  Will 
do  same  for  publisher  as  strong  right 
band.  Experienced  all  departments. 
Now  advertising  manager  chain  dailies. 
Gains  every  year.  General  Manager 
spot  here  closed.  Seeking  permanent 
position  with  possibility  of  earning  in¬ 
terest.  Box  906,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


j  Circulation 

CIRCULA’nON  MANAGER  experienced 
all  phases.  Zones  1  or  2,  but  prefer 
New  England.  Available  immediately. 

'  450  Westboume  Ave.,  Long  Branch, 

'  N.  J. 

I  Classified  Advertising 

;  LOOKING  FOR  A  YOUNG  experi- 
I  enced  Classified  Manager  with  ideas? 

I  I  have  five  years'  exiierience,  am 
>  married,  dependable  and  ready  to  move. 

I  Box  869,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER— Thoroughly 
i  experienced.  Best  references.  Zones  8 
or  9.  Box  946,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

AGGRESSIVE  Classified  Manager  (age 
25)  desires  managership  and/or  sales  |>o- 
sition  in  Southern  California.  Has  metro 
!  sales  experience  and  know-how.  Under- 
i  stand  classifieil-display.  Strong  on  sales. 

I  Available  immediately!  Box  968,  Editor 
'  &  Publisher, 

Correspondents 

EDITORS!  Use  my  eyes  and  ears  in 
Chicago  area.  Experienced  photojour- 
I  naiist  who  can  handle  any  job.  Write 
{  Box  749,  Eklitor  &  Publisher, 

NEED  MORE  STAFF?  Semi-retired 
author,  reporter  and  PR  man  wishes 
East  Coast  assignments  Variety  print 
I  metlia.  Over  3,000  articles  in  national 
,  publications.  Fee  only.  Box  739,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 


WASHINGTON :  Respected  reporter- 
I  analyst  can  devote  10-15  hours  weekly 
I  to  column,  dispatches.  Strong  on  eco¬ 
nomics  and  foreign.  Samples.  Box  879, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

I  FREE-LANCE  COLUMNIST:  editori¬ 
alist.  Any  topic.  Prompt;  thorough, 
i  Box  969,  Eklitor  &  Publisher, 

Display  Advertising 

DISPLAY  AD  SALES— 

:  Sixteen  years’  highly  competitive  sell- 
!  ing  on  large  metro  daily.  Retail  and 
I  national;  also  strong  on  layout,  copy 
and  sales  presentations.  Desire  relo- 
;  cate.  Top  references.  Salary  open.  Box 
I  821,  Eklitor  &  Publisher, 

UNIVERSITY  GRADUATE,  32,  mar¬ 
ried,  desires  challenging  iiosition  man- 
<  ager  small  California  daily.  A-1  refer- 
j  ences.  Box  947,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


('artoimists 

seven  years’  experience 
solid  ideas  —  tearsheets  to  prove  it! 
Box  945,  Editor  &  Publishor. 


Circulation 

PROVEN  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
desires  change  offering  more  challenge. 
nm  P-  O.  Box  653,  Main 

Office  Stotion,  Seattle-11,  Wash. 

circulation  manager  for  small- 

^wn  daily  or  District  Supervisor  for 
Metro  country  dept.  Ebcperienced  in  pro¬ 
motion.  carrier  management,  and  re~ 
sales.  Presently  employe<l,  but 
P^reier  to  change  location.  Box  965. 
BiJitor  &  Publisher. 

young.  AGGRE.SSIVE  Circulation 
Manager  of  30.000  to  35.000  daily  and 
hunday  desires  change.  Reliable,  hard- 
"orxing  family  man,  36  years  old.  Ex- 
l^nencH  in  all  phases  of  circulation. 
Box  960,  >>litor  &  Publisher. 

young  hrculation  executive 

n  one  of  the  nation’s  larger  news- 
top  job  on  newspaper 
n  oO.Of'O  to  75,000  class.  I  am  a  college 
graiiuate,  experienced  in  circulation,  a 
i^ily  mm,  and  have  proven  man¬ 
agement  and  promotional  abilities.  If 
your  newspaper  is  in  Zones  4.  6,  7,  or 
n  further  information  write 

Box  !I67,  Fklitor  &  Publisher. 


ADMAN.  36.  marrie<l ;  clean,  top  ' 
quality  layouts.  Eleven  years’  experi-  I 
ence.  Box  970,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  —  Eight  I 
years’  experience  local  and  national  on  j 
large  metros.  BA  ilegree,  age  40,  mar-  i 
ried,  veteran.  Strong  on  layout,  copy 
and  sales.  Want  Zone  3  or  6.  Bob 
Logan,  805  Belhaven,  Jackson,  Miss.  | 
Phone  353-3285.  i 


FAST,  accurate  COPYREADER. 
Elxtensive  experience  on  dailies,  large,  < 
small.  Single,  college.  Willing  to  travel.  ; 
Box  852,  EMitor  &  Publisher.  I 

FORMER  EDITOR  university  maga¬ 
zine,  28,  veteran,  married.  J-graduate, 
five  years’  experience  in  news  and  PR: 
seeks  challenging  magazine,  news  or 
PR  job.  Zones  1,  2,  6  or  9.  Available 
now !  Box  948,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

JOURNALIST  with  strong  home  eco¬ 
nomics  training  prefers  e<litorial  and 
promotion  position.  1962  Iowa  State 
University  graduate,  backgroundeci  in' 
television  production,  fashion  promotion 
and  youth  work.  Via  wheel  chair  and 
E'ord  Falcon  has  deftly  co|)ed  with 
college  and  anticipates  an  active  carwr 
in  communications.  CONTACT:  Alice 
Warren:  ISU  Tech.  Jl.  Dept.;  Ames, 
Iowa. 

NEW.SMAN,  6  years’  experience  report¬ 
ing,  rewrite,  copydesk,  layout,  wants 
challenging  job  editing,  writing.  Box 
972,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


,  MANAGING  EDITOR  ! 

'  i 

j  Recognizecl  by  fellow  staff  members  for  i 
accuracy  and  ability,  I  have  won  re-  I 
I  gional  prizes  for  excellent  re|K>rting.  I 
j  Now  I  want  to  produce  a  prize-winning  , 
daily.  I  want  a  job  where  creativeness 
is  require*!,  reewnize*!,  and  rewanled.  I 
My  background  includes  Missouri,  SDX. 
Air  Corps  in  World  War  II  overseas. 

I  group  leadership,  contract  negotiations. 

I  I  am  45,  have  J-school  wife,  3  children, 
i  Minimum  salary  required  $9-810,000.  j 
Prefer  Zones  1  or  2  or  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Michigan.  Box  971,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

I  NEWSPAPERMAN  would  like  to  bring  ! 
j  20  years  of  all-around  experience  to  the  j 
job  of  Managing  Eklitor  or  News  Eklitor  | 
'  of  p.m.  daily  in  Zones  1,  2.  Box  973, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher.  I 

PHOTO  JOURNALIST  —  experience*!  j 
newspaper.  magazine  an*l  editorial 
work.  Would  like  to  rel*x;ate  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Box  974,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER-REPORTER  with 
four  years’  experience  in  general  news 
reporting:  *levelops  pics,  have  own  $160 
Yaschica-Mat  camera  and  developing 
e*iuipment.  Complete  resume,  clips,  at 
'  request.  Bo.x  976,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

I  POLITICAL  REPORTER,  feature 
i  writer,  e*litorial  writer,  copyreader,  e*li- 
tor.  Eleven  years’  experience  mostly  on 
!  small  *lailies  in  Illinois,  including  4  as 
j  city  e<litor.  Seeks  to  move  up  to  larger 
pat>er  in  or  near  Illinois.  Econf-mics  BA 
j  an*l  3  years’  graduate  study  in  foreign 
affairs,  all  at  U.  of  Chicago.  Several 
years  living,  working  in  Ekiroiie.  South¬ 
east  Asia,  South  Ameri<Mi.  Salary  re¬ 
quire*!:  $130.  Box  976,  Eklitor  &  Pul)- 
lisher. 

SOCIETY  EDITOR  with  family  needs 
g*XMl  job.  De|)endable  and  willing  work¬ 
er.  Both  news  and  ra*lio  experience, 
j  Prefer  Western  state  location  due  to 
:  cost  of  moving.  Write:  Lee  Boyd,  Box 
942,  Moab,  UUih. 

I  SPORTS  EDITOR.  46.  single,  experi- 
,  ence*l.  daily  and  weekly.  Prefers  Ohio, 
j  Box  977,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

Employment  Agencies 

I  **EDITORS  &  REPORTERS** 

j  National  clearing  house  for  competent 
I  personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 
i  HEADUNE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 

I  66  W.  46  St.,  New  York  OXford  7-6728 


I  Mechanical 

\  TTS  OPERATOR  —  460  accurate  lines 
i  per  hr.  Experienced  instructor,  news- 
;  paper  and  magazine  work.  Box  926, 

I  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

j  FAMILY  MAN.  reliable;  3%  years’ 

I  Zone  2  offset  daily,  experience  all 
I  phases  display  make-up  department, 

I  top  paste-up  artist.  Ready  to  advance. 

Make  offer  now.  near  future.  Zones  1, 
I  2,  3.  8  and  9.  Bo^  838,  Elditor  &  I^lb- 


I  MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDEaJT— 
Working  Foreman  fully  experienced 
I  medium-sized  daily.  Age  40,  two  years’ 

!  college,  sober,  c*>st-conscio\is,  aggres¬ 
sive,  reliable.  Wide  ex[>erience  color, 
j  TTS.  No  cari.  References.  Interview 
I  essential.  Prefer  South,  Southwest.  Box 
j  949,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  MECHANICAL  SUPERINTEa«)ENT— 
j  Foreman.  Hot  and  cold  type,  TTS. 

I  Union  or  open.  Now  superintendent  6- 
I  day  daily  printed  Goss  rotary  offset. 
References,  Box  950,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER.  Superin- 
ten*lent  or  assistant.  Un*!er  40.  Two 
years’  college.  Fifteen  years’  experi¬ 
ence — 9  supervisory.  TTS.  Ck)lor.  Low 
page-cost  record.  Box  978,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHER  Chief  or  all-around 
experience  with  largest  syndicate.  Best 
reference.  Will  settle  anyplace.  GRF., 
P.  O.  Box  13883,  Station  "K,"  Atlanta, 
Ga. 


PHOTOGRAPHER :  Army  press  experi¬ 
ence.  Now  doing  free  lance  work.  Seeks 
interesting  and  challenging  jposition. 
Will  relocate.  Box  979,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Public  Relations 


INDUSTRIAL  EDITOR— PR.  newspa¬ 
per  backgixMind.  Ekill  experience,  J- 
grad,  married,  ^x  741,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


COLLEGE  PR  MAN,  ex-editor,  seeks 
growth  change  in  Elast.  Have  taught 
journalism,  set  up  news  and  sports  bu¬ 
reaus,  some  fund-raising.  Box  899,  Edi- 
I  tor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zjne  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  BroMn 

Brinkmanship! 

It  might  be  said  that  the 
leaders  of  powerful  unions  are 
indulging  in  “brinkmanship”  in 
New  York  City.  They  are  forcing 
millions  of  people  to  the  brink 
of  disaster. 

New  Yorkers  are  now  hog-tied 
by  a  newspaper  strike  and  a 
longshoremen’s  strike.  Both  are 
having  their  effect  all  over  the 
country  and  in  Canada.  News¬ 
print  mills  are  being  shut  down 
because  more  than  $300,000 
worth  of  newsprint  per  day  is 
no  longer  being  consumed.  Rail¬ 
roads  have  embargoed  further 
shipments  into  the  city  and  other 
East  Coast  ports  because  rail¬ 
road  cars  and  perishable  com¬ 
modities  are  being  tied  up. 
Trucking  is  also  being  affected. 

A  city  that  once  consumed  5% 
million  copies  of  newspapers  per 
day  is  now  being  forced  to  rely 
on  inadequate  makeshift  sub¬ 
stitutes  and  broadcast  news  over 
radio  and  television  to  keep  in¬ 
formed.  Even  the  broadcasters 
admit  they  can’t  duplicate  the 
newspapers’  service  because  of 
the  demands  of  time — time  on 
the  air;  time  of  the  listener; 
the  need  to  bring  the  broadcast 
and  the  listener  together  at  the 
right  time,  etc.  There  aren’t 
enough  substitute  papers  to  go 
around  and  not  enough  news  in 
them. 

It  is  a  safe  bet  that  many  New 
Yorkers  don’t  know  the  harbor 
is  closed  down  by  a  strike.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  they  are  not  aware  of 
the  repercussions  these  two 
strikes  are  having  in  other  areas. 

Just  imagine  what  one  more 
strike  in  an  essential  industry 
or  a  massive  power  failure  could 
do  to  New  York  right  now.  It 
could  result  in  chaos  and  dis¬ 
aster. 

«  * 

In  June  1961  mid-town  New 
York  was  blacked  out  by  a  mas¬ 
sive  power  failure  that  lasted 
for  four  and  a  half  hours.  The 
effect  of  it  was  softened  because 
it  occurred  in  late  afternoon  and 
early  evening  of  a  long  Summer 
day  and  included  less  than  an 
hour  of  darkness. 

Suppose  that  for  some  reason, 
a  strike  of  key  workers  or  an¬ 
other  and  somewhat  larger  tech¬ 
nical  failure  occurred  (the  ex¬ 
perts  said  that  last  failure 
never  should  have  happened, 
but  it  did — and  it  could  again), 
that  a  major  part  of  the  city 
was  thrown  into  darkness  for 
hours  after  7  p.m. 

Even  though  broadcasting  sta¬ 


tions  might  have  auxiliary  power 
supplies  no  one  could  receive  the 
broadcasts  unless  they  had 
battery-powered  sets.  And  no 
newspapers. 

No  news.  Nothing  but  rumors, 
which  can  be  pretty  dangerous. 
And  darkness. 

Unions  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  are  acting  in  concert  to 
obtain  their  demands  and  this 
has  resulted  in  the  shutdown  of 
New'  York’s  newspapers.  It  is 
frightening  to  contemplate  what 
could  happen  if  such  collusion 
were  to  include  the  leaders  of 
workers  in  one  or  two  more  key 
industries.  The  results  would  be 
the  same  w'hether  their  aims 
w’ere  to  enforce  contract  de¬ 
mands  or  something  more  sin¬ 
ister. 

Under  our  present  system  can 
we  say,  “It  can’t  happen  here?” 


Shopping  Paper 
Being  Promoted 
For  New  York 

New  York  Shopping  News,  a 
16-page  rotogravure  monotone 
monthly  tabloid,  is  being  pro¬ 
jected  by  the  Reuben  H.  Don¬ 
nelley  Corporation’s  marketing 
division  in  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

It  would  have  a  total  circula¬ 
tion  of  2,000,000  in  New  York 
City,  according  to  David  Os- 
trom,  the  division’s  general  man¬ 
ager,  and  w'ill  be  printed  in  the 
New’  York  area. 

If  favorable  local  interest  de¬ 
velops,  the  first  issue  would  be 
published  about  mid-January. 
To  see  if  “advertisers  will  put 
their  money  w’here  their  mouths 
are,”  a  campaign  for  the  shop¬ 
per  has  been  launched  to  na¬ 
tional  and  retail  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  the  area. 

While  the  action  was  stimu¬ 
lated  by  the  newspaper  strike, 
the  shopper  w’ould  be  continued 
after  a  settlement  is  reached, 
if  enough  advertisers  bought 
space,  Mr.  Ostrom  said. 

The  2,000,000  circulation  is 
based  on  the  Donnelley  list  of 
house  and  apartment  occupants 
in  the  Bronx,  Brooklyn,  Man¬ 
hattan,  and  Queens. 

Announced  rates  are  $8,850 
plus  cost  of  artwork  for  a  full- 
page  ROP  in  the  total  circula¬ 
tion,  or:  Bronx,  $1550;  Brook- 
hm,  $3100;  Manhattan,  $2210; 
Queens,  $1990. 


Phila.  Inquirer 
Building  Lit  Up 
Like  a  Yule  Tree 

Philadelphia 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
building  dominates  the  skyline 
as  the  biggest  Christmas  tree  in 
tow’n. 

With  the  tower  of  the  build¬ 
ing  as  the  treetop,  wires  are 
strung  from  the  top,  and  from 
base  to  tip  the  “tree”  measures 
150  feet. 

Some  300  feet  above  street 
level,  the  “tree”  consists  of  64 
streamers  with  a  total  of  6,000 
blue  light  bulbs.  There  are  16,- 
000  feet  of  wiring.  Two  panel 
boards  control  64  circuits.  The 
“tree”  uses  about  800,000  watts 
of  electric  current  each  night,  or 
enough  to  meet  the  daily  elec¬ 
trical  needs  of  a  village  of  300 
average  homes. 

• 

Howards  Attend 
Reunion  in  Rome 

Roy  W.  Howard,  chaii’man 
of  the  executive  committee  of 
Scripps  -  Howard  Newspapers, 
and  Mrs.  Howard,  are  spend¬ 
ing  the  holidays  in  Rome  visit¬ 
ing  their  daughter,  Jane,  and 
her  husband,  Capt.  Albert  C. 
Perkins,  USN  (Ret.)  and  grand¬ 
children  Anthony,  Timothy  and 
Jennifer,  who  reside  there. 

They  were  joined  for  Christ¬ 
mas  by  Jack  R.  How’ard,  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  editorial  man¬ 
ager  of  Scripps-Howard,  and 
grandchildren  Pamela  and  Mi¬ 
chael  Howard. 

The  Roy  Howards  plan  to  re¬ 
main  through  New  Year’s  Day. 
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Top  Fashion 
Prize  Goes 
To  Dallas 


COLIMBIA,  Mo, 

Miss  Graydon  Heartsill,  fash¬ 
ion  editor  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Times  Herald,  won  the  $l,oO(i 
fashion-writing  award  in  tht 
third  J.  C.  Penney-Universityof 
Missouri  Journalism  Awards 
competition. 

Miss  Heartsill’s  award  and 
12  other  cash  prizes  for  best 
women’s  pages  in  four  contest 
classes  were  announced  Christ¬ 
mas  Day  by  Journalism  Dean 
Earl  F.  English. 

Winners  and  their  newspapers 
are: 

CLASS  I:  Pompano  Bead 
(Fla.)  Sun-Sentinel;  Mrs. 
Dorothy-Anne  Flor,  women’s 
editor. 

Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Times;  Mrs. 
Bette  Elliott,  w’omen’s  editor. 

Glendale  (Calif.)  News-Press; 
Miss  Betty  Preston,  women’s 
editor. 

CLASS  11.  Fort  Laiidcrdak 
(Fla.)  News;  Miss  Edee  Greene, 
women’s  editor. 

Charleston  (S.  C.)  Evenm 
Post;  Basil  W.  Hall,  women's 
editor. 

Savannah  (Ga.)  Momhif 
News;  Mrs.  Joy  Gallagher,' 
W’omen’s  editor. 

CLASS  III:  Miami  .Ver 
Miss  Nancy  Taylor,  women's 
editor. 

Akron  (Ohio)  Ucaeon  Jour¬ 
nal;  Mrs.  Betty  Jaycox,  women’s 
editor. 

St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times: 
Mrs.  Gloria  Biggs,  w’omen’s  edi¬ 
tor. 

CLASS  IV:  (Weeklies)  Var 
Nuys  (Calif.)  News;  Miss 
Ethel  Taylor,  w’omen’s  editor. 

Arlington  Heights  (Ill.)  HC' 
aid;  Mrs.  Marianne  Scott, 
women’s  editor. 

Burlingame  (Calif.)  Advance 
Star;  Mrs.  Grace  Barbor,] 
women’s  editor. 

Prizes  of  $1,000,  $500  and 
$250  go  to  W’omen’s  page  w’inrers 
in  each  of  four  cireulatior 
classes.  The  fashion  writer  may 
choose  a  special  $1,500  cast 
award,  or  $750  cash  plus  > 
week’s  expense-paid  trip  to  any 
European  fashion  center. 


Kinsley  Prniiioled 

San  Francisco 
Saw’yer  -  Ferguson  -  Walkei 
Company  has  announced  tha' 
Robert  R.  Kinsley,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  manager  for  the  past  W 
years,  will  assume  the  addi¬ 
tional  responsibilities  of  West 
Coast  manager. 
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What’s  black  and  white  and  read  all  over? 


Corona  is  the  bright  body  face  that  actually  looks  bigger  than  it  is.  It’s  designed  for  today  s 
production  economies,  today’s  hurried  readers.  Corona’s  shorter  alphabet  length  gives 
absolute  clarity  in  narrow  column  widths.  You  wind  up  with  significant  savings  in  news¬ 
print,  without  loss  of  reading  ease.  Not  even  mat  shrinkage  can  affect  Corona’s  clarity;  it 
comes  down  knife  sharp.  Six  hundred  and  thirty-one  newspapers  dress  their  pages  with 
this  bright,  clear  face.  Why  not  yours?  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson  St., 
Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y.  Agencies:  Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Dallas,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco. 


corona 

Mergenthaler  teiaari 


NEW  YORK  WORLD-TELEGRAM  &  THE  SUN 
CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR  •  ( 


4  •  ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE 

CLEVELAND  PRESS  AND  NEWS 


BIRMINGHAM  POST-HERALD 
PITTSBURGH  PRESS  • 


FORT  WORTH  PRESS 


EL  PASO  HERALD-POST 


INDIANAPOLIS  TIMES 


KENTUCKY  EDITION.  CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR 


KNOXVILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL 


I  PRESS  •  HOUSTON  PRESS 
'OST  •  EVANSVILLE  PRESS 
MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL 


MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAR 


COLUMBUS  CITIZEN-JOURNAL 


DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS 


WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS 
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SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


His  guiding  rule:  “Get  the  news  in  the  paper,” 


Robert  A.  Linn  went  from  city  editor  to  managing  editor  of  The 
Cincinnati  Post  (now  The  Post  &  Times-Star)  in  1945,  about  the 
time  World  War  II  was  in  its  lEist  frantic  phases. 

Scarcely  had  he  gotten  his  feet  wet  as  m.e.  when  he  had  a  wet 
city  on  his  hands.  The  Ohio  River  was  on  a  rampage  and  reached 
a  stage  of  69.2  feet.  Handling  a  war  and  a  major  flood  at  the  same 
time  was  down  his  line.  It  warmed  him  up  for  things  to  come. 

As  an  ex-makeup  editor,  Bob  does  not  listen  patiently  to  coni- 
posing  room,  city  or  news  desk  explanations  of  why  a  story  failed 
to  make  the  paper. 

His  favorite  answer  is: 

“Explain  it  to  the  reader.” 

He  follows  this  up  with: 

“Get  the  news  and  get  it  in  the  paper  where  it  belongs.” 


His  staff  has  been  used  to  these  rules  for  so  long  that  it  neve: 
bothers  to  think  otherwise. 

A  story  of  which  he  is  proudest  happened  in  Akron.  He  came 
upon  a  friend  who  had  a  clock  in  which  a  spider  was  trying  to 
spin  a  web,  but  every  time  the  spider  had  the  web  almos; 
finished  the  moving  hands  would  wreck  it.  Bob  hired  a  photog¬ 
rapher,  and  every  day  for  weeks  readers  followed  the  battle 
between  the  spider  and  the  moving  hands. 

His  Cincinnati  staff  was  just  about  gone  for  the  day  the 
afternoon  President  Roosevelt  died.  Bob  managed  to  salvages 
composing  room  foreman  and  a  printer  or  two,  handled  the 
copy  and  headlines  himself,  and  hit  the  street  well  ahead  of  the 
opposition  with  his  extra. 

It  is,  of  course,  against  all  composing  room  rules,  but  some 
old  timers  still  say  he  set  a  few  heads  himself  and  made  up  a 
few  pages  that  afternoon. 


